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cycling, or any outdoor opert, when the body is weary, the hands rough and chapped, or the 
face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT removes all irritations— soothes and com- 
forts the body. 


There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT and everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the weak. watery Witch 
Hazel preparations represented to be ‘‘the same as’’ POND’S EXTRACT. 
They generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,’’ which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. 

Get POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY in SEALED BOTTLES in BUFF 
WRAPPERS. 


POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding piles, however severe. It is a 
specific in all skin diseases, and gives quick relief to burns and bruises. 
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Revell’s New Fiction 


SEN FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF FALI eles ston 
Author of “‘Black Rock,’’ “‘The Sky Pilot,’’ etc. 


? 
Glengarry School Days 
By Ratpu Connor. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1,25, 
The new story fittingly supplements ‘‘The Man from Glengarry” (now 140th 1000) in that it 
deals with some of the same characters but in a different period. 
“His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. Ralph Connor is a man to 
keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.” 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 





A True Story of Indian Life A Colleae Girl’s St 
Two Wilderness . ug 
janet Ward 


Voyagers 
By ae WELLES CALKINS. Cloth, $1.50. A Daughter of the Manse 
The author of ““The Mississippi Bupble’’ says : By MarGaReT E. Sanester. Cloth, $1.50. 

“Mr. Calkins has done something new. He ‘Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
gives us Indians, buf they are not merely. | her books. need no advertisement. ‘Janet 
buckskinned manikins. He gives us the West, Ward’ is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort 
but he does it without pose. Moreover, he she understands so well. Simple, natural, full 
gives us a story, a white story done in red.” | of sweet experiences.”— Commercial Advertiser. 








A Vivid Mormon ot of the af ti of the Great Salt Lake Basin 


By Order of the Prophet 


By ALFRED H. Henry. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 
‘‘He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. There is nothing lurid or 
sensational or overdrawn about his picture—it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending — a p: 


torn from the story. of a ruined life. None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed tn 
the same class with this really strong story.”— Commercial Advertiser. 





By Author of ‘Fishin’ Jimmy’’ By Author of “*A Lily of France’’ 
Aunt Abby’s The Little Green God 


gy oem A Satire on American Hinduism. % CAROLINE 


a 


trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. ‘*There is a world of inigenier in "The Little 

“Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous New Green God.’ . . . She has written an exceed- 

England woman, without narrowness and with- ingly tart little book which ought to make a 

out eant; moreover, she has a little twinkle of | stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 

dry humor even when ‘she feels deeply.” big reason just why such a book as this should 
The Outlook. be written.”—Los Angeles Express. 








Non-Partisan ° “The Coal-Miner’s Sto ory ~ Timely 


hose Black Diamond Men 


A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. By Wiuuiam F. Grpsons. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 

“Tt is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. The volume is written from plain heartfelt 
interest in the ‘black-diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story 
holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 





A Tale of Two Continents By Author of ‘‘How They & Kast f the oe 
A Chinese Quaker Fool’s Gold 4 3d. 


By NELLIE BLESSING-EYSTER. Cloth, $1.50. | A Novel by ANNIE Raymon STILLMAN. - $1.50. 

The title of this book is the poet- hilanthro- A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
pist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts and action yield a large tribute to the strong 
a most romantic story—a record literally urpose of the book. This is a story of conflict 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic and duty and supposed self-interest.. It 
situation and action. teems with incident. 


FE! EMING H. REVELL COMPANY, ot 
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JUST COMPLETED 


A Dictionary of the Bible 


EDITED BY JAMES HASTINGS, M.A., D.D. 





This great work excels all others of its kind in 
fulness, authoritativeness and ease for reference, 
Specimen pages and full descriptive circular 


giving 
Special Instalment Offer to Subscribers 


will be sent free upon receipt of this coupon. 


Name... 


Address. 











H ere is a work that is a library in itself.—Azb/ical World. 

A way in advance of any other Bible dictionary ever published.—Methodist Recorder. 

§ hould be in the library of every minister —Congregationa/ist. 

T he most valuable work of its kind in the language —Presbyterian Journad, 

| tis probably the most useful a minister can own.—Oxtlook. 

N o dictionary of the Bible can be so unreservedly commended as this.—Lonudon Speaker. 
G reatly struck by the excellency of the short articles.—Aritish Weekly. 

§ hould be on the bookshelf of every Bible student.” —Bzblical World. 


D oubtless the best work of its kind in existence. —Aritish Weekly. 

]_s we believe, the most valuable dictionary of the Bible obtainable. —Congregatzonadlist. 

C arefully printed, and will make a valuable addition to any library.—CAurch Times. 

T his is more than a dictionary. A complete working library in itself.—Presdyterzan Journal. 

| mportant subjects receive attention proportionately to their interest. —Churchman. 

O ne of the most important aids to a true understanding of scripture. —British Weekly. 

N o other can compare with it in the department of biblical theology.—Crztical Review. 

A Il our readers will thank us for having directed their attention to it.’—Methodist Review. 
Represents the best modern scholarship and is free from speculative theories.*—Congregationalist, 


¥ et one can only add that it must be used to be appreciated and should occupy an important place in 
every library. —Church Standard. 


O nce more we commend it as the best book of the kind within our knowledge.— Methodist Review. 


F or no other dictionary of the Bible equals this and it will be many years before it can be 
superseded.— Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


T his great work, now completed, is a masterpiece of biblical literature.—Congregationalist. 
H ere we are specially struck with the admirable quality of the short articles. —Presbytertan Review, 
E. ven the shorter articles are models of painstaking accuracy. —Churchman. 


B y far the most valuable theological contribution of recent times.—?resdy/erian Journad. 
| t surpasses anything of the kind that has yet been issued.—Congregationadist. 

B est work of its kind in the English language.—Oxutlook. 

L atest and best. A great treasury of information —Presbyterzan. 

Everything considered, it is the one great work of the century.—/Presdy/erian Journal. 
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THIS WEEK’s NEw Books 





By Mr. 
BROOKS 
ADAMS 


By Mr. 
LAFCADIO 
HEARN, 


Author of ** Kokoro,”’ 
etc 


By Principal 
PERCIVAL 
CHUBB 


By Mr. 
MARK 
LEE 
LUTHER 


By Mr. 
HOMER 
GREENE 


By Mrs. 
ELLA M. 
SEXTON 


By 
ISABEL 
LOVELL 


(Mrs, Grafton 
D. Dorsey) 


THE NEW EMPIRE 


By une of the most entertaining writers on political and economic sub- 
jects, author of “ The Law of Civilization and Decay.” Cloth, $1.60 net. 


KOTTO “ SOME JAPANESE CURIOS, WITH SUNDRY COBWEBS 


Collected by Mr. HEARN and given with all his characteristic power 
of expressing the delicate coloring and curious charm of the exotic 
East. Illustrated by GENJIRO YETO. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE SECONDARY. SCHOOL 


The Principal of the High School Department of the Ethical Culture 
Schools, New York, here sketches a practical, unified, progressive, rich 
and well-articulated course of school training in English. 


THE HENCHMAN 


A novelof politics in New York State, picturing the evolution of a party 
worker in an “up-state” district into the Governor and a Presidential 
possibility of national importance; a story of loveas well. Cloth, $1.50. 





FOR YOUNGER READERS 


PICKETT’S GAP 


The story of a railroad war for the right of way from certain anthra- 
cite coal fields to the Delaware Valley, and of a boy’s part in it. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25, net. 


STORIES OF CALIFORNIA 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE GOLDEN STATE AND THEIR FRIENDS 


Gives the salient points of the history of the state and its present con- 
ditions; an admirable reader for those who study United States his- 
tory whether in school or through general reading. Cloth, just ready. 


STORIES IN STONE FROM 
THE ROMAN FORUM 


The author has, through a series of stories dealing with the various 
Temples, etc , succeeded in making vivid and real the human rather 
than archeological interests which surround the center of that city in 
its turn so long the center of the world. Freely illustrated. Cloth, $1.50, 
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American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only edition authorized 
by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 


“ Tt is by far the most exact that has yet a and ought to bein the hands of every student of the 
Bible.”—The Independent. an ies - 


“It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language is spoken.”— The 
Congregationalist. 


With references and topical headings prepared by the American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition from $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition from $6.00 to $12.00 
Smaller Size, Bourgeois Svo. White Paper Edition from $1.00 to $7.00 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on recetpt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 














Biuéheoe of oT BE VIRGINIAN’? 





The Dragon of Wantley: 


His Tale. By OWEN WISTER th Edition 


Illustrated by JOHN STEWARDSON 
I2mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25 Now Ready 











J- B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 





ANTED.—Active, educated men. Weekly salary or definite 


time gusrantee paid. Give age, qualifications, references. NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


ODD, CO., New Yorr 
N. Y., N. 0. & H. R. R. and connections. 


2 
Bargains in Books| ... "sen" ow 


Over 300 books of Biography, History, Travel, Science and General | *9:00 A-M.., Hartford and Willimantic, 2:00 P.M. 
Literature at discounts of! 30 to 70 per cent. from published prices. 9:04 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 8:80 P.M. 


Send for catalogue to 10:00 A.M.. +tNew London and Providence, 3:00 P.M. 
JOHN R. ANDERSON, $10:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 4:90 P.M. 
116 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 12:00 M., Springheld and Worcester, 5:40 P.M. 
1:00 P.M., ++New London and Providence, 6:00 P.M. 
THE ELLIMAN sc HOOL 12 P.M., “New London and Providence, 7:00 PM. 
167 West Sith Street New York. ’ 2:00 P.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M 
Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, Normal Training Ciass. 8:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 9:00 P.M. 
4:00 P.M., “Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M. 
T H E I N D E P E N D E N T $5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. $11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M, 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:27 A.M. 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. $1202 A.M., *New London and Providence, 6:57 AM. 
Terms of oubeortotion. Ee vod — pirease + one year, *Daily, including Sunday. {Stops at 125th St. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-tive cents. Postage ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
to Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a yearextra, | ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
er for the — of an address should be received one Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
week before change is to take effect; the old as well as the Return service same hours and by same route. 


Gos endeas Sows be twee. C. T. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
READING NOTICE 


A ROMANGE OF THE RAIL. HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


A bright and ommeing Hupe amr. told in -" way that will 
interest everyone who leves the course of true love can 
sometimes run smooth ; handsomely illustrated in colors BOSTON. 
and beautifully bound. The booklet will be sent free to 
anyone who will mail 2 cents in stamps to cover the cost of 


; d T. W. Lge, General P 
Peciwanna Railroad, New York City.-adv.  “©°*"» | BARINES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
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TIMELY BOOKS—JUST READY 





Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question 
By CARROLL D. WRIGHT, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 


208 pages. 12°. 


$1.00 net, 


Postage 12 cents. 


By our highest authority on industrial problems and labor conditions, whose judgment is 
sound and final on matters pertaining to capital and labor. 








The Blood of the Nation 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
82 pp. 16°. 40 cts. met; postage 5 cts. 


An examination into the decay of races through the 
survival of the unfit. 





Men and Women 
By MINOT J. SAVAGE. 
Author of “ Life Beyond Death,” etc. 
179 pp. 12°. 80cts. met; postage ro cts. 
A book of vital importance, discussing the respective 


parts that men and women play in the organization 
of society. 





The Smoke and the Flame 
By CHARLES F. DOLE 
Author of “The Coming People,” ‘“ The 

American Citizen,” etc. 


230pp 16°. 80cts met; postage 11 cts. 


An entertaining, instructive account of the change in 
religious ideas from the beginning of the Christian era. 





immortality, and Other Essays 


By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT 
Late Dean of Harvard Divinity School. 
240 pp. 12°. $1.20 met; postage 14 cts 


Scholarly essays on religious and philosophical 
subjects, written in an untechnical manner and - 
ing style. 








At All Bookstores, or Direct of the Publishers 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


- 25 Beacon St., Boston 








Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but is a part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burnout. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very large amount 


of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, fan ee Se 
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Purity Books 


The way to purity is through knowledge. 


The Self & 
Sex Series 


has the unqualified 
endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook, 

Rev, Chas. M, Sheldon 
Rev. F B, Meyer, 

Dr, Theo, L, Cuyler. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
Bishop Vincent, 
Anthony Comstock, 

“i Pansy,” 

Frances E. Willard, 
Lady H. Somerset, 


Eminent Physicians and 
Hundreds of Others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. ™ Mt Maz YootAlen MP amt 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 
Price, $1. per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


At 





It is poor econ- 
omy to do with- 
out Ivory Soap. 
For those who 
must economize 
can least afford 
the wasteful 
extravagance of 
common soap. 














Vir Publishing Co., 5 82 Fsste Trost Building 

















A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL 


Being some account of the Magnificent and 
Spanking Career of Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, 
Esq., B.A., Cambridge, by Hurry Bungsho Jab- 
berjee, B.A., Calcutta University, Author of 
“Jottings and Tittings,” etc., etc., to which is 
appended the Parables and Proverbs of Piljosh, 
freely translated from the Original Styptic by 
Another Hand, with Introduction, Notes and Ap- 
pendix by the above Hurry Bungsho Jabberjee 
B.A. The whole Edited and Revised by F" 
ANSTEY. With Eight Illustrations by Bernard 


Partridge. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


A SON OF GAD 


By J. A. Steuart. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HOUSEWIVES 
OF EDENRISE 


By FLORENCE PopHAM. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.50. 
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Publishers, New York 
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Survey of the World 


The great strike of the 
anthracite coal miners 
was ended—altho 
work at the mines was not at once re- 
sumed—on the night of the 13th inst., 
when Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan went to 
Washington and submitted to the Presi- 
dent a plan for the settlement of the 
controversy by a Commission of Arbi- 
tration, which the President should ap- 
point. On the preceding Saturday, Sec- 
retary Root had come to New York and 
had a long conference with Mr. Morgan 
on the latter’s yacht, the “‘ Corsair,” then 
lying in the Hudson River. It began to 
be understood that Mr. Morgan had 
taken the case into his own hands and in- 
tended to make a proposition that the 
miners would accept. At that time it 
was reported that the President was in- 
clined to appoint a Commission, with or 
without the consent of the mine owners; 
that he did not relish the attitude and 
manner of the railroad presidents toward 
himself at the first conference in Wash- 
ington; and that he was weighing the 
evidence which might warrant the prose- 
cution of the railroad and mining com- 
panies under the Anti-Trust and Inter- 
state Commerce laws. On the night of 
the 12th President Baer came to New 
York and to the yacht, in response to a 
summons from Mr. Morgan. On the 
13th the latter went to Washington, ar- 
tiving at 10 p. m., and was taken at once 
to the President’s rooms. Those present 
at the conference which followed were 
the President, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Bacon 
(one of Mr. Morgan’s partners), Secre- 
tary Root and Mr. Cortelyou, secretary 
to the President. At midnight the re- 
sults were announced. Mr. Morgan had 
laid before the President, it was said, at 
the request of the coal companies, a 


End of the Coal- 
Miners’ Strike 


statement addressed to the public. This 
statement (which was given to the press) 
said that there were in the anthracite re- 
gions “about 75 operating companies 
and firms, and 147,000 miners and work- 
men (of whom 30,000 are under age), 
comprising some twenty nationalities and 
dialects ;” that “ of these workmen, pos- 
sibly one-half belong to the United Mine 
Workers’ Union,” the remainder either 
belonging to no union whatever or not to 
this one; that from 17,000 to 20,000 were 
at work ; that many more were prevented 
from working only by violence and in- 
timidation ; that the wages paid had been 
fair and full, and all that the business 
could stand, profits having been small, 
and several companies never having paid 
dividends, while several also had become 
bankrupt. It continued: 


“The undersigned are not, and never have 
been, unwilling to submit all questions between 
them and their workmen to any fair tribunal 
for decision. They are not willing to enter 
into arbitration with the mine-workers’ union, 
an organization chiefly composed of men in a 
rival and competitive interest; and they are 
not willing to make any arrangement which 
will not secure to men now working, and all 
now or hereafter wishing to work,whether 
they belong to the mine-workers’ union or 
not, the right and opportunity to work in 
safety and without personal insult or bodily 
harm to themselves or their families. For 
these reasons the arbitrations heretofore pro- 
posed have been declined.” 


Referring to and reaffirming the offer 
made at the first conference, to submit 
differences to local judges, the statement 
then spoke of the urgent public need for 
coal, and the desire of the companies’ 
presidents to satisfy it by every effort 
“which does not involve the abandon- 
ment of the interests committed to their 
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care, and of the men who are working 
and seeking to work.” The companies 
would insist that the union should not 
discriminate against non-union men or 
refuse to work with them; that there 
should be no restriction or deterioration 
in quantity or quality of work; and that 
varying conditions made each colliery a 
problem by itself. There was then sug- 
gested, under the following limitations, 
a Commission, to be appointed by the 
President, to which “all questions at is- 
sue between the respective companies 
and their own employes ” should be re- 
ferred, and the decision of which the 
companies agreed to accept: 

“The Commission to be constituted as fol- 
lows: (1) An officer of the Engineer Corps 
of either the military or naval service of the 
United States; (2) an expert mining engi- 
neer, experienced in the mining of coal and 
other minerals, and not in any way connected 
with coal-mining properties, either anthracite 
or bituminous; (3) one of the judges of the 
United States courts of the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania; (4) a man of prominence, 
eminent as a sociologist; (5) a man who by 
active participation in mining and selling coal 
is familiar with the physical and commercial 
features of the business.” 


There were added the stipulations that 
upon the constitution of such Commis- 
sion the miners should return to work 
and “ cease all interference with and per- 
secution of any non-union men who are 
working or shall hereafter work,” and 
that the Commission’s findings should 
govern the conditions of employment be- 
tween the respective companies and their 
own employes for a term of at least three 
years. The signatures were those of 
Presidents Baer, Thomas, Truesdale, 
Fowler, Olyphant and Walters, four 
signing for coal companies only, and two 
(Messrs. Truesdale and Olyphant) for 
railroad companies. The public at once 
assumed that this plan, possibly with 
some modifications, would be accepted 
by the union. The railroad presidents 
said to the press that the proposition 
should be regarded not as a surrender, 
but as a concession to humanity, due 
chiefly to public necessity and the pres- 
sure of public opinion. Mr. Markle crit- 
icised it with some bitterness. At the in- 
vitation of the President Mr. Mitchell 
came to Washington on the 15th, and 
was in conference with him for an hour 
or two. The union leader objected to 
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some of the restrictions imposed upon 
the President’s choice; and it was re- 
ported that Mr. Morgan was not dis- 
posed to insist upon all of these. In a 
short time Mr. Mitchell was convinced 
that he ought to leave the whole matter 
to the President. 


That night there was 
in Washington a final 
conference, at which 
were present Mr. Roosevelt, Secretary 
Root, Commissioner Wright, Commis- 
sioner Sargent (a friend of Mr. Mitchell, 
and formerly president of a union) and 
Messrs. Bacon and Perkins, partners of 
Mr. Morgan. It continued for three 
hours and the result was not announced 
until after 2 o’clock in the morning. Then 
it was made known that the President 
had appointed a Commission of six, as 
follows: 


Brig. Gen. John M. Wilson, U. S. A., re- 
tired (late Chief of Engineers), Washington, 
D. C., “as an officer of the Engineer Corps.” 

Edward Wheeler Parker, Washington, D. 
C., chief statistician of the coal division of 
the Geological Survey, and editor of the En- 
gineering and Mining Journal; “as an expert 
mining engineer.” 

Hon. George Gray, Wilmington, Del., “as 
a Judge of a United States Court.” 

Edgar E. Clark, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Grand 
Chief of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
“as a sociologist, the President assuming that 
for the purpose of such a Commission the 
term sociologist means a man who _ has 
thought and studied deeply on social ques- 
tions and has practically applied his knowl- 
edge.” 

Thomas H. Watkins, Scranton, Pa., “as a 
man practically acquainted with the mining 
and selling of coal.” 

Bishop John L. Spalding, Peoria, Ill. (The 
President added the Bishop’s name to the 
Commission. ) 

Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor; 
appointed Recorder of the Commission. 


Appointment of the 
Commission 


We have quoted the official comments. 
General Wilson, 65 years old, is an emi- 
nent engineer, who was for a time super- 
intendent at West Point. Judge Gray 
(of the Circuit Court), 62 years, is a 
graduate of Princeton and Harvard, has 
been a Democratic Senator, was a mem- 
ber of the Peace Commission at Paris, 
and one of the representatives of this 
country at The Hague Conference. Mr. 
Parker’s age is 42. Some hold him re- 
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sponsible for utterances of his journal 
hostile to the strike and the union. Mr. 
Clark, 46 years old, has held his office 
12 years. He is in favor of conciliation 
and has been notably successful in ne- 
gotiations to prevent strikes. Mr. Wat- 
kins was formerly an independent oper- 
ator, not in favor with the companies. 
The Temple Iron Company bought him 
out. He is interested in Mexican rail- 
roads. Bishop Spalding, 62 years old, an 
eminent Catholic prelate and scholar, has 
sharply denounced Trusts, and appears 
to have been in sympathy with the strik- 
ers. Colonel Wright, 62 years, Com- 
missioner of Labor for many years, was 
recently elected president of Clark Uni- 
versity. On the 16th President Mitchell 
issued a bulletin saying that while he had 
been unalterably opposed to the form of 
settlement as first proposed, because of 
the restrictions upon the President’s 
choice, he would now give his personal 
approval, “ these restrictions having been 
removed, and representation having been 
given to organized labor as well as to 
organized capital.” He called a dele- 
gate convention for the 20th, the 37 mem- 
bers of the Executive Boards having 
voted unanimously to recommend re- 
sumption of work and a submission of 
all questions to the Commission. At the 
same time he forwarded to the President 
a report of the action taken, with a long 
review of the controversy, in which the 
operators were sharply criticised and at- 
tacked. In this review the President is 
told that the operators sought to hold him 
in part accountable for the situation and 
to instruct him; that their restrictions as 
to the Commission were “ impertinent ; ” 
that the union sympathized with him, 
because it had long been forced “to en- 
dure arrogance, insult and false witness 
from the same source;” and that it was 
unmanly for the operators to “ insult us 
while we were your guests.” We quote 
the following passage: 


“They refused to have any dealings with 
their employes except as individuals; they re- 
fused concessions and refused arbitration; 
they put their backs against the wall of preju- 
dice and their faces arbitrarily against prog- 
ress; they thought that they were stronger 
than the great union principle which is making 
such strides throughout the world, and that 
while combining their corporations and pool- 
ing their interests in hard and fast alliance 
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they could deny the men who worked for them 
the right to organize and speak through their 
organization. When the inevitable conflict 
came on they attempted to justify themselves 
upon the false plea that ours is an irresponsi- 
ble organization; when we demonstrated our 
responsibility and reliability they then asserted 
that we were a lawless organization which 
was dominating by violence. When society 
attempted to interfere to settle the strike they 
declared their divinely appointed right to be 
let alone. When representatives of national 
and State governments tried to mediate they 
resented such ‘ meddling by politicians.’ But, 
thanks to you, Mr. President, and to the 
power of public opinion, they have been 
brought to a realization of the fact that the 
interests and welfare of the American people 
cannot be ignored with impunity.” 


The union now, says this review, forgives 
their arrogance and false accusations, 
holds out the hand of friendship and asks 
them to assist in establishing better re- 
lations between the workmen and them- 
selves. Mr. Mitchell asserts that one 
question before the Commission concerns 
the relation which ought to exist between 
employers and organizations of their 
men. In another statement he commends 
Mr. Morgan, saying that the latter is 
friendly to organized labor. At the end 
of the week the decision of the convention 
was foreshadowed by the desire of four- 
fifths of the delegates to ratify Mr. 
Mitchell’s acceptance of the Commission 


lan. 
P 3 


The President pub- 
lishes an _ order 
warning Federal 
officers and employes that the laws con- 
cerning political contributions are to be 
obeyed and enforced. With it is the 
opinion of the Attorney-General with re- 
spect to circular letters of solicitation, one 
signed by Senator Quay, as chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Republican Committee, 
and the other bearing the name of Con- 
gressman Dick, of Ohio. “ Any official 
in the Federal service may, without 
jeopardy to his official standing,” says 
the President, “ contribute or not, exact- 
ly as he pleases, provided he obeys the 
Civil Service Act.”—The retirement of 
Minister Francis has caused the transfer 
of Minister Henry L. Wilson from Chile 
to Greece, and the promotion of John B. 
Jackson, First Secretary at the Berlin 
Embassy, to be Minister to Chile.—Post- 
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master-General Payne says that the 
President in his message will probably 
favor a reduction of tariff duties on prod- 
ucts that no longer need protection. Ex- 
President Cleveland declares that the 
most important of true Democratic doc- 
trines is tariff reform. The party, he 
says, is face to face with a great oppor- 
tunity—Mr. Coler, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor of New York, in an 
address accepting the nomination, virtu- 
ally rejects that part of the platform 
which calls for ownership of the anthra- 
cite coal mines by the Federal Govern- 
ment, saying that the power of regulation 
should first be honestly and thoroughly 
tested, that there has been no such test, 
and that State regulation and control of 
corporations should be preferred to the 
concentration of such power in the hands 
of the Federal Government at Washing- 
ton.—The vote in the Danish Landsthing 
upon the proposed sale of the Danish 
West Indies will be very close. In the 
debate the Premier asserted that he had 
the written promise of our Government 
that, after the cession, the islands should 
enjoy free trade with the States. 


as 


The most important polit- 
ical address of last week 
was that of Attorney- 
General Knox, at Pittsburgh, concerning 
Trusts. He did not argue that an 
amendment to the Constitution was 
needed for the regulation and restraint 
of such combinations. Their “ conspicu- 
ous noxious features, existent and pos- 
sible,” he said, were these: 

“ Overcapitalization, lack of publicity of op- 
eration, discrimination in prices to destroy 
competition, insufficient personal responsibil- 
ity of officers and directors for corporate man- 
agement, tendency to monopoly, and lack of 
appreciation in their management of their re- 
lations to the people, for whose benefit they 
are permitted to exist. Overcapitalization is 
the chief of these and the source from which 
the minor ones flow.” 


Decisions had shown that the Sherman 
Act is operative only when legal proof 
establishes a combination for the direct 
monopolizing or restraining of what is 
strictly interstate commerce. But the 
power of Congress over monopolies had 
not been exhausted bv that act. In his 
opinion Congress could “ deny to a com- 
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bination whose life it cannot reach the 
privilege of engaging in interstate com- 
merce except upon such terms as Con- 
gress may prescribe to protect that com- 
merce from restraint.” It seemed mon- 
strous to urge that Congress and the 
Executive “ must sit idly by and see the 
channels of interstate commerce made 
use of to the injury of the people by mo- 
nopolistic combinations.” He argued 
that Congress now had power to amend 
and extend the law, and thus “so ef- 
fectively to regulate national and foreign 
commerce as to prevent the stifling of 
competition, the regulating of output and 
price, and the restraining of national 
and international trade.”’ After explain- 
ing the pending suits against the railroad 
companies and the Beef Trust, he as- 
serted that a law regulating interstate 
commerce, covering “ contracts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade, as defined 
by the common law,” would exclude all 
hurtful combinations and conspiracies ; 
and that the enactment of it would be 
within the present powers of Congress. 


& 


The continued indifference 
of the Cuban Government 
with respect to the draft of 
a commercial treaty submitted by Minis- 
ter Squiers in Havana on the 8th inst. 
caused some irritation in Washington 
last week. It was reported that the Cu- 
ban Congress had decided to adjourn 
without taking action upon this question. 
Not until the end of the week did the 
Cuban Cabinet hold a session for con- 
sideration of the treaty. It was said that 
many members of Congress were unwill- 
ing to take up the question of commercial 
reciprocity until the policy of our Gov- 
ernment concerning the restrictions of 
the Platt Amendment should be clearly 
defined. The commercial treaty con- 
cedes to Cuba a reduction of 20 per cent. 
of our tariff in return, it is reported, for 
a reduction of from 20 to 60 per cent. 
of the Cuban duties. Correspondents as- 
sert that much of the needed sanitary 
work has been discontinued in Santiago 
and Cienfuegos, which are falling back 
into their former condition. This is due 
in part to the transfer of the burden of 
expense from the central government to 
the municipalities—In Porto Rico the 
members of the Federal party have been 
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prevented in many towns from register- 
ing, the registration boards—each con- 
trolled by a majority of Republicans— 
declining to admit them. The Republi- 
cans have been assisted by the insular 
police in enforcing this policy of exclu- 
sion. There have been many political 
riots. At Guayama three prominent Fed- 
erals were attacked by a mob. One of 
them having been wounded, they re- 
turned the fire and killed a Republican 
named Santos. Two were wounded at 
Bayamon and four at Aguadilla. Being 
unable to register, the Federals in Cayey, 
Cidra and several other towns have with- 
drawn from the campaign. 


a 


The President has appointed 
General James F. Smith, of 
California, to be a member 
of the Philippine Commission in place 
of Commissioner Bernard Moses, who 
will soon retire. General Smith is a 
prominent Catholic, and he accompanied 
Governor Taft during the negotiations at 
Rome. A lawyer in San Francisco, he 
was Deputy Collector of Customs there 


Our Pacific 
Islands 


under President Cleveland, and he took 
part in the war with Spain as Colonel of 


a California regiment. In the Philip- 
pines he was promoted to be Brigadier 
General, made Governor of Negros and 
afterward appointed Collector of Cus- 
toms for the islands. This office he re- 
signed to accept the one he now holds, 
that of Associate Justice of the Philippine 
Supreme Court. He enjoys the respect 
of the islanders and has much faith in 
their development and progress.—The 
Pope, at his farewell conference with 
Mgr. Guidi, the new Apostolic Dele- 
gate, impressed upon him the necessity 
for a speedy and satisfactory solution of 
problems pending in the islands, adding 
that he was convinced, because of his 
knowledge of Governor Taft, that the 
Church had no need to fear injustice. 
The Provincial of the Dominican order 
in the Philippines, the Very Rev. Father 
Paya, will soon leave Spain for Manila, 
stopping on his way in this country, from 
which he will take to the islands as many 
American Dominicans as can be spared. 
—Liliuokalani, formerly Queen of Ha- 
waii, is coming to Washington to press 
her claim for the Crown lands. There 
will be a native majority in the Legisla- 
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ture, as a result of the coming election, 
as natives have been nominated in prefer- 
ence to whites in many districts even by 
the party that was defeated by the natives 
at the last election. 

as 


At The Hague, October 14th, 
the International Court of 
Arbitration brought to an end 
its consideration of the Pious Fund Case 
between the United States and Mexico, 
giving a unanimous verdict in favor of 
this country. According to the telegram 
sent from William L. Penfield, one of the 
United States counsel, to the State De- 
partment at Washington, “ All our con- 
tentions involved in re judicata are sus- 
tained by the tribunal and the full amount 
of the claim is awarded.” This means 
that Mexico must pay $1,420,682, Mexi- 
can currency, and an annual sum forever 
of $43,051. Dr. Matzen, President of 
the court, declared that a revision of the 
sentence was impossible unless new facts 
came to light.—This disputed fund was 
established by certain pious folk (hence 
the name) of Spain and Mexico back in 
1697 for the support of Catholic missions 
among the Indians of California. In 
1767 the Jesuits who held the fund were 
driven from the country and the Spanish 
Government assumed the trust, which in 
turned devolved on Mexico when that 
colony acquired independence. When 
upper California was ceded to this coun- 
try Mexico ceased to pay to the missions 
there the portion of the income due them. 
The matter has been in dispute since 
1868, and at last was referred by Mexico 
and the United States to The Hague Tri- 
bunal for arbitration. 


as 


The Pious 
Fund 


Last week a ter- 
tible battle took 
place in Venezuela 
between the combined revolutionary and 
Government forces, and in Colombia and 
Hayti the good offices of the United 
States were being employed to bring the 
revolutions to a settlement. In Vene- 
zuela President Castro moved the seat 
of his government. from Caracas to a 
railroad car in the Guacaipuro district, 
some forty miles from the capital. This 
was done because the Government did 
not wish to reply to the importunities of 
the foreign ministers, who have been 
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daily asking for redress for injuries in- 
flicted on foreigners. General Matos, 
the revolutionary leader, in the mean- 
time had practically surrounded Presi- 
dent Castro’s forces in Valencia, where 
the battle began. As a result of the first 
day’s fighting victory turned against 
the Government forces, and Castro was 
obliged to withdraw to Victoria after los- 
ing many guns. The battle was renewed 
on Tuesday morning at Victoria, but 
President Castro had received reinforce- 
ments in the meantime of men and am- 
munition from Caracas, and was able to 
hold his ground. Twice President Cas- 
tro led charges in person and showed 
great courage. The Government forces 
on the second day lost 257 men killed, 
while the revolutionists lost 310. At 
this engagement General Matos and his 
chief aid, Generak Mendoza, were absent, 
but on the next day they hastened to the 
scene with their forces, which brought 
up the revolutionary army to over 10,000 
men. For five days more the battle 


raged, but altho surrounded by rebels 
Castro has not yet been taken nor has he 
ventured out of his stronghold for de- 


cisive battle. At the present writing the 
end is not yet, tho General Mendoza has 
given up the siege and with a large part 
of the revolutionary forces has retreated 
and encamped some miles away. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the battle the tem- 
perature rose to 116 degrees, and a vis- 
itor at the scene reports that he “ never 
saw such a terrible spectacle as was pre- 
sented by the battle field,” where over 
three thousand troops on the Govern- 
ment side alone lay rotting in the sun. 
Thus President Castro has up to the 
present held his own, tho many of his 
followers have deserted to General Ma- 
tos. In the meantime our Minister at 
Caracas has cabled for moré ships, 
tho he has decided it is not necessary to 
ask for marines to guard the Legation. 
In Colombia Admiral Casey is trying to 
effect a reconciliation between General 
Herrera, the revolutionary leader, and 
President Marroquin, but it is not 
known yet whether the rebel leader will 
attend a conference, as it is said he feels 
the United States troops have prevented 
the insurgents from winning the revolu- 
tion by their control of the Isthmian 
Railroad. Admiral Casey has been or- 
dered by the State Department, however, 
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to transport troops across the Isthmus if 
it will not endanger traffic and to use as 
gentle methods as possible in dealing 
with both the insurgents and the Gov- 
ernment. This order from Washing- 
ton has tended to restore good feeling to- 
ward the United States. In Hayti, as a 
result of the initiative of our Minister, 
the diplomatic corps has invited both the 
rebels and the Government forces to 
cease hostilities and come to terms. Gen- 
eral Firman, the revolutionary leader, 
has fled with over 200 of his followers 
to one of the Bahama Islands and quiet 
is now being restored in the revolution- 
ary centers, where the Government 
forces are quartered. The revolution is 
practically over. 


Somewhat to the surprise prob- 
ably of those not intimately ac- 
quainted with the situation in 
France, the Chamber of Deputies has 
strongly indorsed Premier Combes’s 
manner of enforcing the Associations 
Law. October 17th M. Combes replied 
in Parliament to the attacks of the Op- 
position on the Government. He de- 
clared that the closing of the unauthor- 
ized schools was entirely legal and that 
the resistance was due to political agita- 
tors. No children had been deprived of 
primary education, since they were all 
accommodated in the State schools. He 
added that the country had reached a 
turning point in its history. It would 
perish if they yielded to the congrega- 
tions, and the Government desired to re- 
sist the monastic invasion. The speech 
was continually interrupted by applause 
and by hostile clamor. The debate re- 
sulted in a vote of confidence for the 
Government with a majority of 329 to 
233. The Premier then presented a bill 
empowering the Government to repress 
the attempts to reopen the congregation- 
ist schools, since the existing law pro- 
vides for closing such schools, but does 
not provide for the prosecution of per- 
sons reopening them.—The Algerian- 
Moroccan frontier question has been set- 
tled between the Governments of Mo- 
rocco and France, and both countries 
promise mutual assistance in preventing 
smuggling. France gets the disputed 
districts, including the whole series of 
oases known as Twat from which the 
nomad tribes of the Sahara chiefly draw 
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their food supplies. The Sultan, how- 
ever, refused the French proposal to es- 
tablish preferential import and export 
duties at the frontier customs posts. 
& 

The British Parliament re- 
opened October 17th for an 
autumn session, and is likely to remain 
sitting until Christmas owing to the dis- 
cussion over the Education Bill. Almost 
the first scene in the House was a stormy 
conflict between the Government and the 
Irish members. Mr. Balfour, Premier, 
moved that the remainder of the session 
be devoted entirely to Government busi- 
ness, consisting mainly of the Education 
and London Water Bills, while the In- 
dian budget, the Uganda Railroad, Sugar 
Bounties, the Supply Vote and the 
Transvaal would also require attention. 
Whereupon Patrick O’Brien asked that 
at least one day between now and Christ- 
mas be devoted to the discussion of af- 
fairs in Ireland. The Premier replied 
that such a request would be granted 
only if it came from the Liberal leaders 
but not from the Irish party. Mr. 
O’Brien then made a passionate speech, 
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during which the Irish members kept up 
a storm of applause. The Speaker called 
the member to order a number of times 
and in vain attempted to calm the tumult. 
Other speeches were made, notably one 
by Mr. Healy, who arose and said in icy 
tones: “I arise to speak as a native of 


Uganda.” At last Mr. Balfour moved 
the closure. John O’Donnell, however, 
stood up and refused to obey the Speak- 
er. When Mr. Balfour moved the sus- 
pension of Mr.O’Donnell, the irate mem- 
ber crossed the floor and shook his fist 
in Mr. Balfour’s face. When a vote 
could be taken the House suspended Mr. 
O’Donnell by a vote of 341 to 51. Noth- 
ing important has as yet. been done in 
this session in regard to the Education 
Bill, which the Government has deter- 
mined to push through at all hazards. 
One of the strongest pleas for the new 
bill was made by Mr. Balfour at Man- 
chester, October 14th. He declared the 
threat of Nonconformists to refuse to 
pay the rates if the new bil! were passed 
to be unworthy of the citizens of a free 
country, for civilized government would 
be impossible if dissatisfied citizens re- 
fused to obey the laws. In conclusion 
he said: “ If this reform is not unhesitat- 
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ingly carried through, the Government 
will earn and deserve the contempt of 
parents and of children yet unborn.” 


Sd 


The Chamber of Commerce 
Journal, of London, gives a 
report on current wages in 
England which falls in with the rather 
gloomy feelings in the country in regard 
to the industrial situation. For the first 
time since 1895 there has been a decline 
in wages, and during the first half of the 
present year the tendency is still toward 
lower wages. The number of people af- 
fected by these reductions in I90I was 
greater than that of any year since 1893. 
The net decrease in wages last year was 
about £1,584,000, whereas in 1900 there 
was a net increase of £6,000,000. This 
decline in wages is confined to the min- 
ing, metal, engineering and shipbuilding 
industries, while the other industries 
show some increase. The hours of labor 
have, on the whole, been shortened. 
Work people to the number of 586 had 
their hours lengthened, while 28,690 had 
them shortened. The following table 
gives the rate of wages at the beginning 
of 1902: ~ 


Wages in 
England 


Trades. 
Upholsterers 
Shipyard platers. 
Cabinet makers. 
Plasterers 
Boiler shop platers 
Bricklayers 


Carpenters and joiners 
Pattern makers. 
Plumbers 

Riveters 

Shipwrights 

French polishers 
Lithographic printers 
Iron founders 
Compositors (hand) 
Engineers 

Painters 


& 
In his financial state- 
ment before the New 
South Wales Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Waddell drew attention to the 
necessity for greater care in sanctioning 
works involving heavy expenditure. No 
new taxation he said would be pro- 
posed. The gross revenue for the last 
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financial year was £1,178,214, being 
£174,000 more than was estimated in the 
iast budget. Advances made had been 
repaid to the extent of £287,000, and 
there were to be repaid £82,000 odd. 
The receipts on the whole had been 
£11,377,000, against which there had 
been expended £11,374,000, leaving in 
round figures a surplus of £3,000’on the 
year’s transactions, which, carrying over 
the deficit from last year, £87,000, re- 
sulted in an existing deficit, on a com- 
mercial basis, of £84,000. Had last year 
been normal a very handsome surplus 
would have been realized, but the 
drought had affected both sides of the 
ledger unfavorably. The loan payments 
were heavy; repayments of debentures 
and old advances made by Mr. Reid ab- 
sorbed £2,922,000, Darling Harbour re 
sumptions for improvement £1,332,000, 
and £3,697,000 had been expended on 
authorized works. The last-mentioned 
sum was made up as follows: On direct- 
ly reproductive works, £290,700; indi- 
rectly reproductive works, £487,000, and 
general improvements, £303,000. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Waddell the drought 
would seriously affect the .State reve- 
nues; for this reason the estimates had 
been gone over with extreme care and 
reduced so far as possible to current ex- 
penses. He expected the State would 
not only pay its way, but would wipe out 
the deficit of £84,000 standing over from 
last year. The estimated revenue for 
1902-1903 was £11,236,000, and the esti- 
mated expenditure was £11,148,000, 
leaving a surplus of £88,000. The 
funded debt of the State was £71,593,- 
ooo, and unfunded £4,399,000. Thevalue 
of the State’s assets in works constructed 
amounted to £86,000,000 or more, and 
the State still owned land valued at £75,- 
000,000. The total assets were thus 
£161,000,000 against a debt of £75,000,- 
000. The cost of federation to the State 
for the past year had been £122,000. 
Old-age pensions had also been costly, 
and an amendment of the act was to be 
proposed early next session. 


s 


General Zontcheff, 
President of the Mace- 
donian Committee, has 
again escaped from prison and has gone 
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to Macedonia. The whole situation there 
grows more acute. In the Perim Moun- 
tains the Bulgarians have been attacking 
and plundering the Turkish inhabitants. 
At Razlog they killed a Turk and public- 
ly exposed his mutilated body. Official 
reports from Constantinople, while de- 
claring the general situation to be in no- 
wise alarming, admit that desperate en- 
counters have occurred in the districts 
of Djumabala and Petrovich, where 
many have been killed or wounded or 
taken prisoners. The insurgents are 
pressing on to take the railway in the 
Struma Valley, which runs from Con- 
stantinople to Salonika and Monastir and 
which crosses the Struma by a bridge 
at Demir Hissar. Their aim is to destroy 
this bridge and interrupt overland com- 
munications between Eastern and West- 
ern Turkey. The Porte has called the 
attention of the Bulgarian Government 
to the fact that revolutionists are cross- 
ing the frontier, and has sent a circular 
to the Powers complaining of the action 
of Bulgaria. The Turkish Government 
also complains that a revolutionary ban- 
ner was recently consecrated in the Bul- 
garian monastery at Rilo, and that com- 
mands of revolutionary bands have been 
apportioned to Bulgarian reserve officers. 
Twenty-two villages in Macedonia are 
in a state of open revolt, and half a bat- 
talion of Turkish troops has been de- 
stroyed in the Krezna defile. But the 
Turks are not inactive. In the neighbor- 
hood of Doubnitza 600 women and chil- 
dren have fled into Bulgaria to escape 
Turkish troops, and they report the ruin 
of a number of Christian villages. On 
the other hand, in an interview at 
Sofia, M. Daneff, the Premier of Bul- 
garia, declared that the reports of the 
insurrection were exaggerated. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the Bulgarians 
were greatly excited and that the Mace- 
donian Committee exerted strong influ- 
ence in the State. His Government was 
watching events closely, but her duty 
was simply to guard her own frontier, 
and her wish was that Turkey should 
maintain order in Macedonia. Mean- 
while the visit of the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas of Russia to the Sultan spreads the 
fear that Russia and Turkey have come 
to an understanding to the detriment of 
western Europe. 
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Compulsory Training in Economics 
By John Bates Clark, LL.D. 


Proressor oF Po.iticaL Economy in CoLumBiA UNIVERSITY 


HOEVER pays a coal bill at 
present prices will find included 
in the amount which he pays a 
sum that may be regarded as a large fee 
for tuition in the economics of combina- 
tions. It is a payment for instruction 
given compulsorily by the laboratory 
method and in the most enlightening 
way. Not all the schools and universi- 
ties in the land could in ten years do as 
much toward making clear to the people 
what consolidated capital and consoli- 
dated labor can jointly accomplish as has 
been done in ten weeks by the strike of 
the coal miners, and the lesson has been 
confirmed by innumerable other strikes 
in progress at the same time. The chair- 
man of the Board of Conciliation of the 
State of Illinois lately said in public that 
up to a very recent date the strikes re- 
ported as occurring in that State alone 
had amounted to one per day, but that 
since then they had been occurring at 
the rate of more nearly three per day. If 
anything like that is true of the other 
States of the Union what does it signify 
to the people as a whole, and to the poor- 
er laborers in particular? Even with 
steady employment a maintenance is not 
easily gained by people of that class. 
Have combinations and strikes anything 
to do with this fact? A few things are 
so plainly seen that the wayfaring man, 
tho he were duller of apprehension than 
isan American of any common type, can- 
not greatly err concerning them. 

(1) Stoppage of work cuts off sup- 
plies for the public and makes them dear. 
We experience this more pointedly in 
connection with coal than we do in con- 
nection with other commodities ; but then 
a similar effect is reached when less nec- 
essary articles become dear. 

(2) The part of the public that feels 
the evil most keenly is the class of the 
more poorly paid workers. No family 
pays such a costly tribute to the com- 
hinations that control capital and labor 


in the anthracite region as does the one 
that buys its coal by the bucketful. 

(3) The strikers are losing a vast 
amount in wages, with a prospect of re- 
covering a part of it by a small conces- 
sion extorted from their employers. 

(4) The employers are suffering a cur- 
tailment of business with a prospect of 
getting a large offset through the high 
price of coal that they may hereafter sell. 
They are in a position which enables 
them to charge their losses to the public. 
A monopoly can, as a rule, exact from 
the innocent purchasers of its products 
enough to furnish a profit besides defray- 
ing the cost of interrupted business. 

(5) Our laws are inadequate for deal- 
ing with the new situation. They de- 
veloped at a time when strikes cut off 
not the whole supply of any article but 
only a small portion of it. When one 
mill stopped others ran, and sometimes 
they pushed their production to the point 
at which the shortage that the strike 
might have occasioned was fully made 
good ; but what can make good a short- 
age caused by the stoppage of all the 
works of a great trust? If there are any 
independent producers in the field their 
capacity is limited, and there is no way 
of preventing a scarcity of the products. 

By their scale of magnitude and by the 
incidence of the tax which they impose 
the strikes that are occurring call im- 
peratively for a change in the method of 
adjusting wages; and yet the change 
must not go to the length of making the 
adjustment arbitrary. There is a law of 
wages steadily working even in the 
midst of all the disturbances which con- 
flicts cause, and it connects the pay of la- 
bor, in a general way, with the product 
that it creates. That law must not be 
abrogated or ‘serious things will happen. 
Without abrogating it we must find a 
way to adjust men’s earnings which will 
not require them to stop working and 
create some kind of famine in order to 
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make a contract with those who hire 
them. 

The inducement to strike is great un- 
der a régime of trusts, and the incentive 
to avert strikes is weak. The men see 
their employers putting up the prices of 
goods and they naturally demand a 
share in the gains. The employers see 
that if they yield at once it will mean 
reduced profits for themselves, while if 
they shut up their plants for a time the 
prices of their goods will go higher still 
and they can concede something to the 
men at no cost to themselves. The un- 
protected, tho no longer patient, public 
pays all the bills, and the poorer laborers 
in other fields pay the costliest part of 
them. 

Inherent in the situation is the growth 
of a quasi-alliance between organized la- 
bor and the trust that employs it, how- 
ever fiercely these parties may fight each 
other over the division of the gains which 
the alliance secures. “ Let us raise prices 
and share the gains” is the proposition 
which a powerful union of workmen 
tacitly makes to a trust when it pre- 
sents a list of demands and threatens to 
strike if they are not granted. The 


strike itself will raise the prices above the 
point that they have already reached, and 
in due time enough of the proceeds may 
be made over to the men to set them 


working. In dividing the amount ex- 
torted from the people who consume the 
goods and pay the bills there is no har- 
mony of interest between the employed 
and the employers ; but in making the ex- 
tortionate charge and getting a sum to 
divide there is perfect harmony. There 
is, therefore, taking shape a new form of 
industrial conflict which arrays, not la- 
bor as a whole against capital as a whole, 
but particular industries that are well 
consolidated against the entire remain- 
der of society. The effects wiil hereafter 
be seen more and more clearly in the 
condition of common labor and of all la- 
bor outside of the domain in which com- 
binations rule. Very far are trusts and 
favored trade unions, which work to- 
gether to tax the public, from promot- 
ing the well-being of labor as a whole. 
There is no spirit of democracy in this 
movement, and tho the effects of it on 
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the poor are indirect they are as obvious 
as daylight, and are revealing a sharp is- 
sue between labor that gets a share of a 
monopolistic gain and labor that contrib- 
utes to the making up of that gain. 

The two things that need remedying 
are, first, the monopoly itself; and, sec- 
ondly, the strikes by which the plunder 
secured by the monopoly is divided and 
increased in the dividing. Arbitration 
that is authoritative and that cannot be 
refused when the public needs to have it 
applied would remove the second evil 
and alleviate the first. It will be op- 
posed by those who profit by the exac- 
tions, and this opposition will be power- 
ful because it is organized. The superi- 
ority of a small force that is well or- 
ganized over a large one that is not so 
is almost as great in politics as it is in 
warfare, and a compact army of voters 
who thrive by exactions practiced on the 
public may override the wishes and the 
needs of the large army of those who 
suffer from this policy. It may be hard 
to get in America a system of adjusting 
wages akin to the one under which Aus- 
tralasian countries are living in peace. 
Yet an immense majority of our people 
are interested in securing it and would 
probably vote for it if the referendum 
were used to determine our policy in this 
particular. Much would depend on 
the plan of arbitration that would be 
adopted, and particularly on the mode 
of determining the awards which a tri- 
bunal should announce. If, however, 
the adjustment of wages by strikes is 
becoming unendurable, then a resort to 
arbitration of some kind is inevitable. A 
crude force will impel us where a line 
does not attract us. Peace, continuous 
production and the growth of a true in- 
dustrial democracy might offer them- 
selves as the results of an institutional 
change, and yet so long as conditions 
were tolerable inertia might prevail and 
no change might be made, but a few 
more experiences with strikes that cut 
off the supply of necessaries of life 
would bring to terms a more sluggish 
public than that of America. It would 
be hetter not to wait for the purgatorial 
condition to force us to action. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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The Philosophy of the Greater Poets 


By Alfred Austin 


Port-LauREATE OF ENGLAND 


[The following article by Mr. Austin is an abridgement of the Annual Inaugural Address delivered 
last week before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, but so edited by him as to suit the special 


needs of TH£ INDEPENDENT. 


it is interesting to recall that Lord Rosebery is the President of the Insti- 


tution, with such predecessors as Brougham, Macauley, Carlyle and Gladstone, while our own Mr. Low- 
ell and Mr. Choate are among the previous deliverers of the inaugural address.—Ev1rTor. } 


HILOSOPHY ” is compounded 
of two Greek words, together 
signifying ‘‘ The Love of Wis- 

dom.” That is plain but suggestive lan- 
guage; and one experiences no difficulty 
in understanding it. But, as a fact, no- 
where nowadays do we find the words 
Philosophy and Philosophical used in 
that simple and unambiguous sense. On 
the contrary they are employed as a sort 
of sonorous synonym and awe inspiring 
substitute for ““ Theory and Theorizing.” 
In the course of last year I read a very 
instructive and entertaining work by that 
always instructive and entertaining, be- 
cause penetrating and dispassionate, 
writer, Sir Leslie Stephen, on the Utili- 
tarians. I imagine that had one been dis- 
covered reading it a smile would have 
been observed on one’s face, as I suspect 
there was on that of the author while he 
wrote it. Yet even in this able work by 
so clear a thinker this word “ Philosoph- 
ical” kept recurring again and again 
without its being considered necessary to 
state what was meant by it; but I con- 
cluded by the general context of the 
work that it signified “‘ Doctrinal,” other- 
wise, appertaining to “ Doctrine;” and 
doubtless appeal could have been made to 
the noble English version of the Acts of 
the Apostles, tho the word is very rare- 
ly used in the Scriptures, in support of 
that signification. In the Acts it is writ- 
ten that certain philosophers encountered 
Paul and asked him if they might be 
told what this new doctrine was that he 
was said to be preaching, and his reply 
was: 


“That they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might follow after him and find him, tho 
he be not far from every one of us. For in 
him we live and move and have our being, 
as certain also of your own poets have said.” 


Now I hope to show that poets, the 


greater poets at least, tho not only true 
but the very soundest of philosophers, 
are anything rather than hard-and- 
fast theorizers, anything rather than the 
disseminators of doctrine. .But at any 
rate St. Paul, when he added the words, 
“as certain also of your poets have 
said,” could not have been intending to 
encounter these philosophers with a phi- 
losophy of his own, in the now common- 
ly accepted use of that term—viz., as a 
synonym for theory, doctrine, underlying 
principle. In confirmation of this con- 
clusion let us for a moment turn to a 
poet who I am certain will be ac- 
cepted as both a great poet and a great 
philosopher, no other than Shakespeare. 
In the first scene of the first act of “ The 
Taming of the Shrew” what says Lu- 
centio ? 


“ 


That part of philosophy 


Will I apply that treats of happiness, 
By virtue specially to be achieved.” 


In “Julius Cesar,” Cassius rebukes 
Brutus in these two lines: 


“Of your philosophy you make no use, 
If you give place to accidental evils.” 


And in the same play Brutus himself 
uses the word in precisely the same sense 
when speaking of the suicide of Cato, 
which he condemned as “ cowardly and 
vile,” thus reprehending it: 


“ Even by the rule of that philosophy 
By which I did blame Cato for the death 
Which he did give himself.” 


In that well-known passage of Shake- 
speare in which Horatio finds the ap- 
parition and tragic story of Hamlet’s 
father “ wondrous strange,”’ Hamlet re- 
plies: 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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Meaning thereby that no theory, no 
doctrine, no so-called philosophy man 
can construct will account for all the 
things in heaven and earth. Finally, 
and to show what Shakespeare funda- 
mentally thought on the matter, let me 
recall the brief passage in “ All’s Well 
That Ends Well” wherein he glances, 
somewhat scornfully for him, at those 
whom he designates “ our philosophical 
persons”’ who recommend us to “en- 
sconce ourselves into seeming knowl- 
edge,” in other words, into a show and 
parade of knowledge that is not knowl- 
edge at all. 

Here, then, we have to all intent and 
purposes, excellently well for my purpose 
this evening, two clearly defined and ab- 
‘solutely opposed significations of the 
word Philosophy, the signification at- 
tached to it by the metaphysicians and 
the signification attributed to it by the 
Muses. 

But in order to bring into sharp re- 
lief, briefly and succintly, the contrast 
between philosophy metaphysically and 
philosophy poetically treated, I should 
like to cite the definition and scope of 
the former as given by incontestable au- 
thorities. Philosophy has been defined, 
says Sir William Hamilton—and Sir 
William Hamilton will be universally ac- 
cepted as a thoroughly competent wit- 
ness on such a subject: 

“ As the science of things divine and human, 
and the causes in which they are contained; 
the science of effects and their causes; the sci- 
ence of sufficient reasons; the science of things 
possible inasmuch as they are possible; the 
science of things evidently deduced from first 
principles; the science of truths sensible and 
abstract; the science of the original form of 
the Ego or mental self; the science of the ab- 
solute indifference of the ideal and the real.” 


Among these various definitions you 
are free to take your choice, byt I think 
[ ought to warn the less sophisticated 
that whichever they decide to prefer they 
will if they pursue the subject philosoph- 
ically, in the sense of any one of them, 
find themselves committed to a long and 
laborious journey through an immeasur- 
able labyrinth, from which if they ever 
emerge it wili be precisely at the spot at 
which they entered. 

Now let me return to the definition of 
philosophy by poets and poetry, and I 
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am content with the definition of Shake- 
speare, “ Philosophy that treats of hap- 
piness by virtue specially to be achieved.” 

Now how would such virtue, in other 
words love of wisdom, or true philos- 
ophy, go in pursuit of happiness, which 
another English poet of great distinction 
has declared to be “ our being’s end and 
aim,” and also has affirmed, in accord- 
ance with Shakespeare, is to be achieved 
only by virtue? 

It would, it seems to me, begin by ask- 
ing itself what are the best, highest and 
noblest attainable forms of happiness, 
and would then go to inquire how they 
are to be attained. Reading not long 
ago a strikingly able and interesting 
work on French literature by Professor 
Dowden, I was much surprised at en- 
countering the assertion that a man may 
be a great poet without being a philoso- 
pher. It was an assertion made only by 
the way and in passing, so I trust so se- 
rious a thinker, so appreciative a critic 
and so excellent a writer as Professor 
Dowden could not, on being challenged, 
abide by the assertion. It was only while 
preparing this discourse that I came 
across the counter assertion of Coleridge 
that “ no man was ever yet a great poet 
without being at the same time a pro- 
found philosopher.” I have always 
thought that and feel pretty sure I shall 
always be obliged to think it. What I 
think may be of little or no consequence ; 
but no one can brush aside what Cole- 
ridge thought on such a subject. But, 
indeed, I sometimes doubt whether any 
one can quite adequately estimate the 
higher poetry who is not himself a poet; 
and Coleridge had the advantage of be- 
ing at one and the same time a poet and 
a thinker. 

And now having cleared the way, as 
far as it is possible to do so in so com- 
paratively limited an amount of time and 
space, we may consider what the poet 
philosophers say concerning life, wis- 
dom, happiness, individual and _ social 
well-being, and how they are to be 
achieved or attained, as contrasted with 
what the metaphysical philosophers say 
concerning them. And perhaps the most 
instructive and fruitful way of treating 
the theme and of discerning whether the 
greater poets are as wise as I have ven- 
tured to assert they are will be to com- 
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pare their views concerning life, wisdom, 
happiness, individual and social well-be- 
ing with those generally prevailing in 
the age in which we live, and which has 
for some time been and is still being so 
highly extolled and so warmly. praised 
by—itself. Is it exaggeration to say 
that at the present moment and for 
some little time past the objects deemed 
the most to be desired and the most de- 
serving of strenuous effort and final at- 
tainment are wealth, rank, luxury, pow- 
er, popularity, social success and political 
eminence? Now what do the poets say 
about these things? Far more than the 
length of this essay would be required to 
recite all that the poets have thought and 
said to the reprobation and disdain of 
them, and to the presentation and praise 
of things very different. To what are 
the themes of the two great Homeric 
poems, the Iliad and the Odyssey, ded- 
icated? Adventure, combat, manly de- 
bates, external nature, love, friendship, 
the procession of the stars and the songs 
of the poets. What constitutes the sub- 


ject matter of the Greek tragedians? 


The ordinances of fate, the justice of the 
gods and the hurling of the mighty from 
their seats. What did Virgil think of 
wealth, luxury and the pursuit of per- 
sonal power? Never does he glorify 
these ; and tho he wrote a,long and mag- 
nificent poem on the origin and founda- 
tion of the Roman Empire, too long and 
too magnificent, I fear, for the readers 
of to-day with their attention concen- 
trated on sensuous or psychological 
novels, his estimate of what makes life 
worth living is to be found in that splen- 
did and long sustained passage of the 
Second Georgic, beginning with the so 
often quoted lines: 

“O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint!” 


wherein after glancing contemptuous- 
ly at garments woven of golden tissue 
and similar tawdry splendors, he draws 
an immortal picture of real happiness. 
May I translate for you some of his love- 
ly lines? After declaring that to him the 
sweetest and dearest thing in the world 
is poesy, “ Dulces ante omnia Musz,” he 
exclaims : 
“Leave me green vales and irrigating rills, 
And soothe my lack of fame with groves and 
streams, 


Where are the braes and burns of Thessaly, 
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And Spartan maidens wantoning in. the 
woods. 

O who will hence now wizard me away 

To Hzmus’ dewy dingles, and with dense 

Down-drooping branches curtain my retreat.” 


He then contrasts the existence of 
those who spend it in accumulating, con- 
templating and wallowing in their 
wealth, and that of the husbandman 
through the successive seasons, his 
healthy labors, his simple pleasures, his 
rustic feasts, his domestic joys, and con- 
cludes one of the most finished outbursts 
in poetry with asserting: 

“Such was the life the Sabines led of old, 
Such Remus and his kin; thus, thus it was 
Etruria throve, and seven-hilled Rome be- 

came 
A mighty empire, Mistress of the world.” 


And do not suppose for one moment 
it was wealth, luxury, splendor, delib- 
erate and conscious ambition that made 
the Roman or any other empire, but these 
are the things that destroyed the Roman 
Empire and that will destroy many an- 
other. Were it otherwise would Dante 
describe Pluto in his character of the 
God of Wealth, as he does in the sixth 
canto of the “Inferno,” as the Arch 
Enemy of mankind? Were it otherwise 
would a great English poet assert, as 
Byron does in the fourth canto of 
“ Childe Harold,” that history was in 
reality but one page and one moral, 
which he describes as “ wealth, vice, cor- 
ruption, barbarism at last.” 

In the same great philosophical poem, 
in which too many a hasty critic has dis- 
covered only a lofty rhetorical egotism, 
after describing the glory and splendor 
of Venice in the heyday of her power, 
Byron turns to his own land and bids 
her remember how despite its watery’ 
wall the supremacy of Venice, built on 
commercial prosperity less enduring 
even than the wooden piles on which its 
palaces repose, collapsed and disap- 
peared. Where will be found a great 
philosophical poet basing the enduring 
existence and glory of nations, as so 
many metaphysical philosophers explic- 
itlv, and so many more inferentially, have 
based it,on a mere material and economic 
foundation? Can you discover a sin- 
gle passage in Shakespeare extolling 
mere material things? On the contrary, 
he shows himself conscious of their tran- 
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sitory character. In the most philosoph- 
ical of all his plays, “ The Tempest,” 
what says Prospero, the duke who had 
been ousted from his own vast posses- 
sions? What but that “The cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, shall 
dissolve, and, like this insubstantial 
pageant faded, leave not a rack behind.” 
And do not suppose that societies or em- 
pires have a premonition of the fact that 
in the teeming hight of their material 
greatness they are tottering to their fall 
or marching to their destruction. Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin is written plain- 
ly enough on their walls ; but either there 
is no Daniel to interpret the words, or 
his interpretation is neglected and con- 
temned. Assuredly, in these days they 
would clothe no such interpreter with 
scarlet and put a chain of gold about his 
neck and make a proclamation concern- 
ing him that he shall be the third ruler 
in the kingdom. I have recently been 
reading a work called “ Roman Society 
in the Last Century of the Western Em- 
pire,” a work, if I am any judge of such 
matters, of the very highest order of its 
kind, and immeasurably superior in con- 
ception, execution, style, erudition and 
scholarship to any prose work written in 
our time even by men it might be invid- 
ious to indicate more precisely, but from 
adventitious circumstances deemed to be 
more meritorious. The author, who is 
personally unknown to me, is, I gather 
from its title-page, Samuel Dill, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. In this profound and absorbing 
work he shows incidentally how the 
most cultured Romans of the fourth and 
fifth centuries of the Christian era were 
quite unconscious of the impending fate 
of Roman sway and Roman civilization ; 
and it is but too true, as has been finely 
said, the Roman Empire went laughing 
to its grave. The political pupils of the 
metaphysical philosophers, Jeremy Ben- 
tham and the two Mills, when they ap- 
plied, or thought to apply, the principles 
of government, society and economics, 
earnestly advocated and finally carried 
what is known as the Free Trade, pro- 
claiming at the same time their profound 
conviction that other communities would 
speedily follow the example of this coun- 
try, and peace and good-will would be 
the result among the nations. Has such 


been the result? Are the battle-flags 
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furled in the parliament of man, the fed- 
eration of the world? Alas! quite the 
reverse has happened. The financial 
prosperity that apparently fell to our lot 
as the result of the extension of our man- 
ufactures and our trade inspired other 
nations with a determination to follow 
our example and participate in our good 
fortune ; the result at this moment being 
that there never before was so much in- 
ternational hatred and racial jealousy, 
and at least three million of men in the 
flower of their age are kept under arms 
on the Continent of Europe, and six mil- 
lion more are ready to join them in pro- 
moting a policy which, as far as we can 
make out, consists in selling the largest 
amount of cotton shirtings, locomotives, 
cutlery and tablecloths to semi-barbarous 
peoples. Such is the outcome and such 
the outlook so far of the doctrines and 
principle of—Heaven save the mark !— 
“ philosophic materialism.” If we turn 
from nations to individualism what does 
Shakespeare, who looked before and 
after, tell us of wealth, of vast posses- 
sions, of venal marriages, of social ambi- 
tion, of all that most persons in these 
days regard as the only things that make 
life worth living? The selfsame Pros- 
pero, when robbed of his dominions, de- 
clares that neglecting worldly ends he 
then dedicated himself to the bettering 
of his mind, and that his library, which 
he had retained, was dukedom large 
enough. Animated by and exposing 
himself in precisely the same spirit, the 
Duke in “ Measure for Measure” af- 
firms that he has “loved the life re- 
moved,” in other words, the modest, un- 
ostentatious life. In the second part of 
Henry VI Shakespeare asks who would 
live in the turmoil of a court that could 
enjoy the quiet scenes of a garden. Who 
does not know the lines where he de- 
clares that to be poor and content is rich, 
and rich enough, or those in which he 
contrasts the happiness of the lowly 
sleeper with the “ weariness of the head 
that wears a crown,” or those in which 
he points out how much better it is to live 
with the lowly dwellers in content than 
to be perked up in a glistering grief 
and wear a golden sorrow; or, finally, 
the line in which he affirms ambition to 
be a shadow’s shadow. Less familiar, 
perhaps, is the passage—tho peculiarly 
appropriate to our time—wherein he 
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makes the Duke of Vienna say that he 
loves the people but does not like to 
stage it in their eyes, that he has no relish 
for their loud applause and aves ve- 
hement, nor does he deem that man of 
safe discretion who does affect it. 

To seek elsewhere for wisdom, for true 
philosophy, after consulting Shakespeare, 
seems almost like gleaning after all the 
main harvest has been reaped. But all 
the greater poets are of the same way of 
thinking. Listen to Spencer, who, seek- 
ing to describe a truly attractive dwell- 
ing, says in lines that have alwaysseemed 
to me of peculiar loveliness, tho possibly 
too simple for pseudo-original literary 
times like the present: 


“A little lowly hermitage it was 
Down in a dale, hard by a forest side.” 


Listen to Tennyson, who, as the last 
word of his philosophical and exquisite 
poem, “ The Palace of Art,” ends by ask- 
ing for a “ lowly cottage in the vale.” 

Listen to Shelley, who in one of his 
more philosophic moods writes of 

“. . . That content surpassing wealth, 

The sage in contemplation found, 

And walked with inward glory crowned.” 


You all know Shelley’s beautiful lyric, 
“To a Skylark.” But there is higher 
and greater poetry even than that. I 
remember, now many years ago, Sir 
William Burton, the then President of 
the National Gallery, telling me that 
walking one day with Wordsworth, of 
all places in the world, in Hyde Park, he 
asked his companion what he thought of 
Shelley’s “‘ Lines to a Skylark,” then but 
little known. Wordsworth answered 
they were very beautiful, but added, with 
the intelligible and perhaps pardonable 
egotism of a poet at that time but little 
recognized except to be ridiculed, that he 
thought he had written some lines on the 
same theme equally poetical but of more 
import and depth, and then recited the 
verses closing with the profoundly eoed 
osophic couplet : 

“Type of the wise who soar but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of heaven and 

home.” 


Here, then, we have the two teachers 
face to face, metaphysical thinkers and 
so-called philosophers, who I am bound 
to confess have for pupils, unconsciously 
and in practice, nearly the whole world, 
and, opposed to them, the poets, with 
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their ideas of philosophy, or love of wis- 
dom, and you are free to choose between 
them. But lest in extolling the wisdom 
of the latter I should gratuitously ex- 
pose myself to an effective rejoinder, 
I must call more explicit attention to 
a distinction I have, if you have noted the 
language in which.I have endeavored to 
convey my meaning, taken care to em- 
ploy throughout. In speaking thus of 
the poets one referred to and had in 
mind only the greater poets, the more 
solid, more intellectual, more wise, in a 
word, the philosophic poets, whom Cole- 
ridge also had in mind when he declared 
no one ever yet was a great poet who was 
not a profound philosopher, or, as Mat- 
thew Arnold loved to put it, whose po- 
etry did not contain a criticism of life. 

Moreover, Milton—and I suppose that 
even in these days Milton is still looked 
on with a little vague reverence where 
poetry is concerned—Milton must have 
had this distinction in mind when in 
“ Paradise Regained ” he wrote of 
“ ZEolian charms and Dorian lyric odes, 

And his who gave them birth, but higher 

sung, 
Blind Melesigenes, thence Homer called.” 


A man may be a very lovely and at- 
tractive lyrical poet who does not exhibit, 
and may therefore be assumed not to pos- 
sess, any of these greatest qualities, or, as 
one of the poets I have named this even- 


ing says, ““ Wisdom married to immortal 
verse.” To be a lovely, attractive, lyrical 
poet is no small thing, but to be that and 
that only is not to be the greatest thing, 
and is compatible with not being wise, in- 
deed, with being conspicuously foolish. 
When in the splendid opening passage 
of the seventh Book of “ Paradise Lost ” 
Milton calls upon the Muse Urania to 
descend from heaven, he declares: 
“Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister!” 
and he prays: 
a Still govern thou my song, 
Urania, and fit audience find, tho few.” 


A century and a half later Words- 
worth, thinking in the same spirit and 
writing under the influence of the same 
conviction, defines poetry as: 

“ Reason in its most exalted mood.” 


One could not desire a more perfect 


definition of the very essence of the high- 
er poetry, and if you will bear that def- 
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inition in mind, the definition of poetry 
by one of the greater poets, and give to 
it a complete and operative assent, you 
will never go far wrong in estimating the 
relative rank of poets and the compara- 
tive merits of poems. I am well aware 
that what I have called complete and op- 
erative assent, or assent in constant and 
consistent critical practice, is not fre- 
quent in these days. Yet what would 
you think of a person who, professing 
to love and know something about mu- 
sic, painting or architecture, preferred 
Offenbach or Strauss to Mozart and 
Beethoven, Carlo Dolci to Raphael, the 
Charing Cross Railway Station to the 
Parthenon? But would this be more de- 
plorable than to prefer merry-go-round 
jingling, life-not-worth-living sonnets, or 
mere mellifluous singing to “ The Faery 
Queen,” to “ As You Like It,” or to the 
third and fourth cantos of “ Childe Har- 
old?” These last inculcate, indirectly 


no doubt, but not less effectualy, true 
wisdom or philosophy ; the former either 
glorify frivolity or arouse a certain met- 
rical intoxication ending in downright 


satiety and discontent. The secondary 
poets are far oftener rebels, and generate 
and foment insurrection against the Di- 
vine and enduring dispensation. The 
greater poets are reconcilers, and to the 
best of their mental and limited power 
justify the ways of God to man. The lat- 
ter are moralizers. I am not sure the 
former are not too frequently demoral- 
izers. If I am asked what I think are the 
causes of the preference shown almost 
universally to-day for the rebels rather 
than for the reconcilers, for the demoral- 
izers rather than for the moralizers, for 
short lyrical or emotional poems rather 
than for longer, more intellectual, wiser 
and greater poems, I must reply briefly. 

As I explained elsewhere at length thir- 
teen years ago, the main cause is the 
growth of another form of romantic lit- 
erature better adapted to the capacity of 
the average mind, and even to the aver- 
age mood of superior minds. 

Every right-minded person must feel 
grateful to the writers of good and 
worthy prose romances. But the bulk 
of novels offered to-day for our delecta- 
tion have selected a road along which po- 
etry did not precede and can by no pos- 
sibility follow them. Their principal aim 
is to describe life as it is, or as it should 
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not be, whereas the enduring function of 
poetry is either to represent or to stimu- 
late our desire for life as in our best mo- 
ments we would fain have it be. To de- 
scribe men and women, and often the 
very worst, lowest and basest men and 
women, as they are, is at present ap- 
parently the main purpose of the novelist. 
The immutable vocation, the supreme 
distinction, of the poet is, while thor- 
oughly knowing men and women as they 
are, to transfigure them into, or to foster 
our longing for, what virtue and noble- 
ness would wish them to be. Another 
cause is the hurried and perpetually ex- 
cited state of existence most people lead 
to-day, and which has led to the phrase 
one so often hears, “ Life is too short” 
for this, that or the other; tho one ob- 
serves it seems to be quite long enough 
for frivolity of no little duration re- 
peated from day to day, and from night 
to night. Another cause, tho not per- 
haps one of the deeper causes, is, I sus- 
pect, that many persons, who apparently 
have been anxious to acquire a reputa- 
tion for intellectual superiority, have of 
recent years asserted, iterated and reit- 
erated that certain long works which, 
tho no doubt intellectual, are written in 
jaw-breaking verse and in an abomina- 
ble jargon, are not only poetry, but great 
poetry. Is it wonderful that plain and 
meek-minded persons accustomed to 
look for guidance in such matters should 
conie to the conclusion that if such be 
great poetry it is clear they themselves 
do not know what poetry is, and betake 
themselves more ardently than ever to 
novels and newspapers? 

Now it cannot be agreeable to any one 
not innately perverse to find himself out 
of harmony with the seeming opinions 
of his time; and to protest against these 
vociferously and pertinaciously seems to 
me to be as presumptuous and ill-man- 
nered as it is futile. At the same time, 
and these will be my final words this 
evening, it can be the duty of no one to 
abdicate the independence of his own 
judgment, more especially if he finds 
that many independent and serious minds 
are in agreement with him. Therefore 
I beg you, and the younger ones of my 
audience more especially, who have the 
advantage of living in this, as I have 
called it, traditional Mecca of the mind, 
this metropolis of the Muses, not to suf- 
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render your freedom of judgment to 
what is so frequently spoken of, without 
sufficient inquiry as to the right meaning 
of the phrase, as the Spirit of the Time. 
The Spirit of the Time is what Great 
Spirits make it. But those Great Spirits 
are in every age the Great Spirits that 
have passed away, and who, as a great 
poet has said, rule us from their urns. 
Remember a saying of Disraeli, “ The 
youth of a nation are the trustees of 
posterity.” We are all the trustees of pos- 
terity, and thus we are in great measure 
what our more immediate predecessors 
have made us. If they thought wrong- 
ly, we shall probably be acting wrongly. 
If we think wrongly, our successors will 
act wrongly, for our thoughts will have 
come then into full operation. It be- 
hooves us all, therefore, to think as right- 
ly as we can, and, if with a certain mod- 
esty, withal without fear or favor, to say 
what we think. I shall never be able to 
persuade myself that wealth, luxury, 
frivolity, rank, titles and the satisfaction 
of an ambitious materialism, if it is ever 
to he satisfied, are the great things of life, 
or the noblest pursuit and sustenance of 
the human race. 
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Equally am I unable ‘o believe that the 
neglect of the higher poetry, or the phi- 
losophy and love of wisdom emotionally 
and musically expressed, is for the good 
or advantage of mankind. If you think 
as those think who hold and cherish the 
higher creed, then, whether you be writ- 
ers or readers only, live and act as they 
have lived and acted, or at least have 
striven to live and act. Philosophies 
perish. Great poetry remains. Meta- 
physics that are the boast of one genera- 
tion are the butt and mock of the next; 
for,one and all, they rest on an arbitrarily 
postulated foundation that requires to 
rest on another foundation again, which 
in turn demands a further foundation 
still, equally illusory ; a foundation which 
either does not exist or forever evades 
the researches of the mind. Philoso- 
phies are passing. Great poems are per- 
manent. That is why the “Iliad” and 
the “ Odyssey” are as fresh to-day as 
they were when the frailty of Helen pre- 
pared the fate of Troy, and Ulysses, re- 
turning at last to Ithaca, was recognized 
by his old nurse and slew the suitors of 
Penelope. 


Asurorp, Kent, ENGLAND 


Forecast 
By Richard Burton 


HROUGH all the wood the rain drops ceaselessly 
And every whiff of air shakes down on me 

Dank hints of storm, dark auguries of skies 

Unchanged and cheerless: so, in hopeless wise 

I trudge, until a gleam of light ahead 

Reveals the open, makes my soul less dead. 

Into the day I step,—thou foolish one, 

The rain has long been o’er, behold the sun! 

The forest did but lie, the storm is done. 


Love, it may be that in some sunlit land 
Beyond the present troubling, now you stand 
And smile most tenderly, because I dream 

The rain is falling and, lead-hearted, deem 

No hope can pierce the limitless gray shore: 
Maybe, beyond ’tis shining evermore, 

And you await me with the old-time grace, 
The same dear eyes, the same divine dear face. 
One with the sun in making glad the place. 


MinnEapouis, Minn, 





The 


Future of South Africa? 


By F. W. Reitz 
[Mr. Reitz, who has just arrived in this country, was up to the end of the Boer War the Secretary 


of State of the Transvaal Republic. 


Previously to that he was President of the Orange Free State, 


which office he resigned during his second term, ewing to ill-health. He was born in Cape Colony, 
where he received his early education, and was first admitted to the bar in Engiland.—Ep1ror.] 


ARK TWAIN has very justly 
warned us not to prophesy un- 
less we know, and therefore, 

bearing this wise saying in mind, we 
would reply to the question at the head 
of this page: “It all depends.” It de- 
pends mainly upon the answer that 
should be given to two other questions, 
and those questions are: First, “ What 
will the British Government do?” And 
second, “ What will the people of South 
Africa do?” Now, as to what the Brit- 
ish Government will do? They will 
either satisfy all that the people, loving 
liberty and free institutions, can desire or 
they will not. 

During the greater part of the late war 
martial law was enforced, at first in por- 
tions only, and eventually throughout 
every district of Cape Colony. That 
the application of such law is necessary 
in a country where war is waging no one 
will venture to deny; but the manner in 
which it was administered by the mili- 
tary courts was such that it left many a 
sting behind. Men of position, and as 
to whose loyalty to the British Crown 
there had been before and during the war 
no reason to doubt, were treated with in- 
dignity, and in many cases imprisoned 
upon the evidence of their own servants. 
Every horse of any description whatso- 
ever had been taken away from the own- 
ers for fear of the Transvaal com- 
mando’s seizing them, and whenever any 
portion of the invading Republican 
forces passed over even a corner of a 
man’s farm he was bound to walk a dis- 
tance of, sometimes, 20 miles to report 
this fact at the nearest village, or else 
undergo three or four months’ imprison- 
ment in the common jail. These small 
degradations served more to embitter 
the population than even the seizure and 
destruction of their property. As in 
many cases (tho not all by any means) 
receipts were given for such property, 
the sufferers consoled themselves with 
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the hope of future compensation, but 
nothing can compensate a respectable 
man for having been undeservedly 
treated as a common malefactor. Should 
the British Government, or the Cape 
Parliament, or whatever body has to pro- 
vide for this matter, pass and carry into 
force a fair and equitable Indemnity 
Bill, this would no doubt greatly tend to 
salve the wounds that the war has made, 
but the personal ill-treatment will long 
continue to rankle. 

Another question of great importance 
in regard to the future of South Africa 
is, Who and what kind of man will it be 
to whom the office of High Commission- 
er shall be intrusted? 

The present holder of that office, Lord 
Milner, is a man thoroughly detested by 
at least three-fourths of the population, 
not only because he, together with Mr. 
Chamberlain, is held responsible for the 
late war, but also because he is personally 
disliked. He is believed, and not without 
reason, to be thoroughly imbued with a 
feeling of hostility, not to say hatred, of 
that part of the inhabitants whose an- 
cestors came originally from Holland 
and from France. Previous to the com- 
mencement of the war he stated to Mr. 
Advocate Molteno, son of Sir John Mol- 
teno, who was the first Prime Minister 
of the Cape after the introduction of re- 
sponsible Government, that “ Afrikan- 
derdom must be suppressed.” Mr. Mol- 
teno, who, tho of English ancestry and 
loyal to the British Crown, is neverthe- 
less a lover of his native land, South Af- 
rica, and of its people, published this 
threat of Lord Milner’s, and tho the lat- 
ter denies having used this expression 
Mr. Molteno firmly insists that he did 
say so, and judging by the course of sub- 
sequent events and by the attitude as- 
sumed by Lord Milner toward the non- 
English population throughout his ad- 
ministration, there can be little doubt 
that Mr. Molteno’s evidence is true. 
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If, therefore, the British Government 
is well-advised it will remove Lord 
Milner as soon as possible and replace 
him by a more pacific Pro-Consul. The 
dilemma in which the British Colonial 
Secretary is placed is that Lord Milner 
has been dutifully carrying out, not so 
much his own as Mr. Chamberlain’s pol- 
icv in South Africa, and to remove him 
now would be equivalent to a reflection 
upon and a reversal of the line of con- 
duct inaugurated by himself. Milner 
would, therefore, if removed, become a 
“ scapegoat.” This fact, however, would 
not prevent his removal, for if a sacrifice 
be demanded it is pretty certain that the 
British Colonial Secretary will sacrifice 
anybody and everybody excepting him- 
self. Should he not see a way of ridding 
himself and South Africa, either decently 
or otherwise, of the incubus of Lord 
Milner and venture to retain him in office 
then there will be trouble within a com- 
paratively short time. On the other 


hand, should he find means of placing 
Milner upon the shelf the trouble may 


be postponed, or perhaps for a long time 
to come be avoided. 

Already there are rumors that Lord 
Curzon will be the next administrator, 
and should this rumor be well founded 
and should Lord Curzon happen to be 
sensible enough to take the people into 
his confidence and to work in concord 
with the parliamentary majority the 
country may within a year or two settle 
down peaceably and be as loyal to the 
British Crown as it undoubtedly was pre- 
vious to the war. A certain proportion 
of the Cape Colonists rebelled not be- 
cause they had reason to be dissatisfied 
with their position as subjects of Great 
Britain, but because they were impelled 
thereto by the injustice that they consid- 
ered was being done to their blood rela- 
tions in the Republics. 

The only proper way to treat a people 
loving liberty and free institutions is to 
treat them kindly, to use persuasion and 
not force ; to lead, not to drive them. Un- 
der constitutional government the Na- 
tional Party (known as the Africanders) 
are in the majority, and their aspirations 
must and will gain the day. What those 
aspirations are, now that there has been 
a war, is probably a very different mat- 
ter from what they were before the war. 
What has happened in South Africa dur- 
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ing the three years that have just ended 


- has opened the eyes of the Colonists to 


many things they did not know before. 
Formerly with but few exceptions there 
was hardly any desire ever to be free of 
British domination. They had free in- 
stitutions, and did very nearly what they 
chose, while their education and tradi- 
tions had taught them to respect British 
institutions and even British arms. But 
to-day it is different, and if Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Milner had in view the 
suppression of the national spirit in - 
South Africa by means of force, they 
must be convinced by this time that no 
worse method to attain that end could 
have been resorted to. 

The problem of pacifying the people is 
therefore one which will require the ut- 
most care and no small amount of diplo- 
macy and tact—qualities which the pres- 
ent Colonial Secretary certainly does not 
possess. A change of government both 
in England and in the Colony seems to 
many the only probable solution of the 
difficulty which England has now to face. 
If Mr. Chamberlain and his satellite, 
Lord Milner, continue in office and per- 
sist in their present attitude things will 
go from bad to worse. 

The Cape Parliament, which, after an 
interval of two years, has resumed its 
session, has already shown how parties 
are now divided. The self-styled “ Pro- 
gressives,” headed (of all men!) by Dr. 
Jameson, of Raid fame, attempted to get 
up a movement in favor of abolishing 
the constitution, but they failed, and are 
now in a minority of one to two. 

Lord Milner, together with Gov- 
ernor Hely-Hutchinson, whose influence, 
like that of Governor McCallum, of Na- 
tal, is very smal] indeed, sided with the 
“ Abolitionists.” Those who, like the 
present writer, had no desire to see the 
people settle down again quietly and 
peacefully under a Government which 
in their opinion has ceased to deserve the 
respect of a free nation, would not have 
been sorry to see civil government tem- 
porarily suspended. Such suspension 
would have been the surest means of 
bringing about within a very short pe- 
riod another rising, and that, too, of al- 
most the entire population. It would have 
given men of the stamp of Governor Mc- 
Callum an opportunity to exhibit their 
character and purposes. On the Ist of 
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June this gentleman, addressing an as- 
sembly at Greytown, Natal, said: 

“The Boer Delegates at Vereeniging are 
being treated to the best [food and drink] that 
is procurable, hence their delay in announcing 
their decision.” 

On the 19th of June he wired to the 
Provost Marshal at Pretoria as follows: 

“Great troubles in Camps, in consequence 
of surrendered Burghers openly boasting that 
they have not been obliged to take oath of 
allegiance. I propose to appoint each super- 
intendent to be commissioner for administer- 
ing oath: (a) allow nobody in Camp who has 
not taken oath; (b) when in Camp to be sub- 
ject to work as ordinary inmates.” 


In the address before referred to, at 
Greytown, this same Governor remarked 
that the Boers were not war-dogs, “ they 
were yelping curs.” In regard to the 
proposed suspension of the Cape consti- 
tution Mr. Chamberlain, however, dis- 
played more wisdom than was to be ex- 
pected of him. He preferred to listen 
to the sound advice of Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, and, as is supposed of Sir Her- 
bert Laurier, than to that of his faithful 
but perverse High Commissioner. In 
doing so he also administered the first di- 
rect rebuff to Lord Milner, and there is 
reason to believe that this will not be the 
last, but that as far as Milner is con- 
cerned it may prove to be the beginning 
of the end. 

Now as to the second question—viz. : 
What will the people of South Africa do? 
This divides itself into two subordinate 
ones, which are, What will the Cape Col- 
ony do and what will the people of the 
two annexed Republics do? Natal is left 
out of this consideration, because only a 
very small portion of this very small col- 
ony is of the same blood as those of the 
three first named. 

The Boers of the late Republics will 
settle down upon their farms and recom- 
mence cultivating the soil and try to re- 
build their burnt-down houses as far as 
their means will permit. As regards pol- 
itics, it is not likely that the best men 
among them will concern themselves as 
to that. They will pay the taxes, if not 
too heavy, and watch the course of events 
with a suspicious eye, while assuming an 
attitude of strict and somewhat con- 
temptuous neutrality. 

Education and the system upon which 
it is carried out is most likely to attract 
their attention. The British Government 
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is evidently inclined to break down the 
Dutch language as much as possible. Al- 
ready there are clear indications of this 
policy, and hundreds of school teachers 
are being imported from England. 

Lord Milner and his successors will 
find, however, that to root out the mother 
tongue of any people, and especially of a 
people so conservative as the Boers, is a 
task beyond their strength. In the Cape 
Colony this same language-question has 
been and will be a burning one. 

The Government that would be bold 
enough and sensible enough to make a 
law—-and enforce it honestly—enacting 
that in South Africa there shall be two 
recognized official languages, the Dutch 
and the English, and that these shall be 
treated in the schools, the law courts, the 
Legislature and everywhere else upon a 
footing of fair and exact equality, will 
have done much toward the pacification 
of South Africa. 

Meanwhile according to most recent 
reports affairs there are by no means 
tending in a pacific direction. For many 
years to come the heroic deeds of the 
handful of men who held the whole of 
England’s land forces at bay during 
nearly three years will be recited and 
sung in almost every homestead 
throughout the land. Children will im- 
bibe from their mothers a detestation 
of that Government that ruthlessly de- 
stroyed what had cost so many years of 
labor to build up, and.that imprisoned 
women and children to die in pest camps, 
while from their fathers they will inherit 
a contempt for those soldiers whom they 
so often and so signally defeated. Those 
who sided with the British are now being 
boycotted by their compatriots, who 
openly walk the streets wearing on their 
hat-bands the word “ Rebel,” while even 
the “ Loyalists,” who were most bitter 
against the Boer Government, are begin- 
ning to curse where they had been ex- 
pected to bless. The mine magnate and 
the laborer alike are dissatisfied with the 
turn of events. It seems not impossible 
that should the conviction continue to 
grow that Imperial control is neither 
useful nor ornamental all classes will ul- 
timately unite in throwing off the domin- 
ation of England, and thus will all things 
have worked together for good, and 
“the blood of the martyrs” once more 
have proved to be “ seed of the Church.” 


New York Crry, 





The Newport Set 


[The writer of this article is a member of a family known throughout the country for its wealth. 


For many years the leisure of his summers was passed at the resort. 


In recent years, and especially 


during the season of 1902. other members of his family have been conspicuous at Newport as leaders 
among the inventors of such eccentricities as have brought to the society there its reputation for odd and 


curious diversion. 


But the entire family has consistently opposed the flagrant violations of the 


conventionalities which, recently, have given Newport the more scandalous characteristics of its fame. 
The most significant among all the writer’s statements is that which chronicles the reaction now set- 


ting in.—EpiTor. ] 


EWPORT beats the same relatioti 
to summer resorts that Wall street 
does to the financial world. 

It is first. The people who comprise 
the smart set there are absolutely self- 
contained. Their one aim is the pursuit 
of pleasure ; and the expenditure of large 
sums of money is not considered, pro- 
vided the outlay produce some novelty. 
Absolutely nothing is considered but di- 
version. 

Shop is tabooed. The great “ deals ” 
supposed to have been consummated at 
Newport through conferences between 
the various rulers of the financial 
world are the creation of thoughtful 
journalists. Business is not discussed at 
all. It seems rather strange, when one 
considers that the New York set, that 


leads the procession at Newport, is com- 
posed of men of vast wealth—men who 
are supposed to carry a stock ticker in 
their vest pockets and are never happy 
unless meat advances so much per pound 
or wheat drops so much per bushel, ac- 
cording to which side of the fence they 


are on. And it is surprising to see how 
homogeneous Newport society is. 

Naturally, the New York people do the 
major part of the lavish entertaining, and 
their intimate rivalries are intense. 

Not so with the fry who are financially 
smaller and come from other cities. They 
lose nothing in social caste by not being 
able to vie with the New Yorkers. And 
yet any one from that city who could not 
maintain his position by lavish expendi- 
ture would be made to feel the frigidity 
of the arctics, even in the torrid atmos- 
phere of Newport. 

There is one exception: The old New 
York families, regardless of wealth, are 
always accepted. There are a few old 
Rhode Island families—resident in New- 
port the year around—whose position is 
assured. It is they who greet with great- 
est pleasure the opening of the season, 


which may be definitely dated at July 
first. 

From that date, for eight weeks, New- 
port among resorts is like a great planet 
shining among stars of the second and 
third magnitude. Berger’s is thronged 
once more; the dust is swept from the 
roof of the reading room, and that com- 
mon meeting ground, the Casino, becomes 
alive with color and with animation. 
Yachts costing a fortune, and requiring 
a fortune for their maintenance, dot the 
harbor. Horses whose names occupy 
space in the papers at every horse show 
dash along the Boulevard drawing the 
most expensive vehicles in the world. 
Women gowned even more luxuriously 
than in Paris ride—for no one walks in 
Newport. And men going to the polo 
grounds or to some tennis court or to the 
links stroll about, the flotsam of the day. 

The habitués of Newport, as seen 
through the eyes of the outside world, are 
a conglomeration of the newly rich, demi- 
mondaines, roués, titled blacklegs, ad- 
venturers of both sexes, promoters and 
some respectabilities. It seems to be very 
generally believed that Newport is the 
Mecca where any one with wealth, or 
possessing some of the other attributes 
I have catalogued, sojourns and finds 
diversion more or less disreputable. 

The popular belief is very largely 
wrong; but an important question is, 
How does it come to be held at all? 

The Matildas, Janes and Merediths, 
whose souls yearn within them; the de- 
vourers of Ouida and Mrs. Southworth; 
the Claudes and Percys of the dry goods 
stores who lead the fashion in their sets— 
all these feel they must be au courant on 
Newport. The cut of Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
gown, the latest fad of Harry Lehr, are 
worthy of emulation in their smart set. 
The astute editor of the daily paper sends 
forth his young man and says unto him: 

“Young man, behold, that which we 
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have awaited has come to pass. Hie 
swiftly to Newport and exploit its So- 
ciety. Let your nose be the ferret’s and 
your eye the eagle’s; and your remunera- 
tion shall be large.” 

And the very smallest action of the 
smart set is seen in the glare of a search- 
light—especially if the action be in the 
least questionable. 

How does Newport take all this pub- 
licity, this censorious criticism? New- 
port is sufficient for itself. The women 
change their gowns three, four or five 
times a day, the men smoke their allotted 
number of cigars and dress for dinner, 
and the world may wag along. 

This absolute indifference is due to a 
cause of which the outside world is in ig- 
norance. It is the great number of for- 
eigners who pervade Newport in the sea- 
son. They bring to us their old world 
training and ideas; their indifference for 
the bourgeoisie, their positive conviction 
that they are of a different clay, and that 
their mission and the mission of. all who 
are chosen is that of the lilies. We are an 
assimilative race. These men of title 
have taught us several things: First, that 
we must not mix our business with our 
pleasure; second, that the pursuit of 
pleasure is as strenuous as the hunt for 
wealth. And they are teaching us to show 
a disregard for women in our speech and 
actions, and to treat her as a good fellow, 
which means a number of things and is a 
specious cloak for license. 

It is to the influence of the foreign ele- 
ment that Newport’s snubbing of the offi- 
cers of the American Navy is to be attrib- 
uted. Naval officers are gentlemen and 
good entertainers, and they are received 
with welcoming arms everywhere else. 
But in Newport they encounter absolute 
indifference. No naval officer covets a 
billet at the torpedo station. The place is 
notorious in the Navy. ; 

But if a man of title go there with a 
pocketbook plethoric or empty, an un- 
savory past, or a head whose characteris- 
tic is its paucity of brains, he is popular 
in the largest sense of the world. A title 
is the open sesame. Its possessor learns 
its worth early, and hastens to abuse it. 
He may do so, usually, with impunity. 

It was not so long ago that a Duke of 
France, while resting on the beach after 
bathing, deliberately wiped his feet on 
the back of an American woman of the 
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very highest social standing who was sit- 
ting in front of him. She laughed. But 
a young Philadelphia standing nearby 
resented the action very forcibly. He 
was of an athletic build. 

“ T have a mind to smash you,” he said. 

The Frenchman, who, by the way, was 
pronouncedly an effeminate product, 
jumped to his feet and in a fine frenzy 
squeaked out: 

“ T challenge you to ze duel. Canaille! 
What! I not know ze proprieties—I, who 
am ze Duc de w& 

His challenge was laughed at; but he 
still holds his place in the affections of 
Newport. 

Largely because of the license granted 
the titled element there has formed in 
Newport a set which while the word 
“ fast” might fit it would not be out of 
place under some classification like “ The 
Indecorous Set.” It is this set particu- 
larly to which journalists pay their high- 
est respects. They do many things 
which they should not and leave undone 
not a few of the things which they should 
have done. No amount of. publicity 
seems to affect them. That indifference, 
that impenetrability, is the whole tone of 
the Newport set. 

At other places lavish entertaining is 
the exception ; it is deemed sometimes in 
bad taste. In Newport it is the rule. 
Dinners at Berger’s at fifty dollars per 
cover are not considered elaborate. There 
is not much after talk over a garden party 
for which twenty thousand dollars has 
been spent, while workmen have been 
brought from New York to transform 
the grounds into a fit setting for an Ara- 
bian Night, with all the latest wonders of 
electricity for Aladdin’s lamp, and beau- 
tiful women the houris. And, amid it all, 
ennui fastens its grip on them. 

A New York yachting party with ten 
or twelve guests will start for a four 
days’ cruise. Before the return two 
thousand dollars will have been spent in 
addition to the boat’s fixed charges. 
Some woman of the party may have 
donned overalls and passed a few shovels 
of coal; and a good swimmer may have 
carefully fallen overboard while the boat 
was going at full speed in order that he 
might laugh at his rescuers. On the re- 
turn the affair is voted a bore. Mrs. De 
Puyster talks the trip over with her hus- 
band at breakfast the next morning and 
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informs him that young Standish, who 
fell overboard, and Mrs. Giddings, who 
shoveled coal, must be positively num- 
bered among their guests at the next 
function. De Puyster acquiesces, for no 
person is impossible at Newport who can 
de something oytré. 

There is another fact, which will not be 
readily believed: A man and his wife 
spend much more time in each other’s 
company at Newport than elsewhere. 
Take for instance a daily routine. They 
arise with Newport, at 10.30. They 
breakfast, bathe at 11.30, and drive until 
time for lunch, which is usually at Ber- 
ger’s. My lady makes an especial toilet 
for it; then she to tennis or golf, and he 
to polo or his automobile. One reason 
why dangerous automobiling is indulged 
in with such immunity at Newport is 
that most owners of machines are also the 
possessors of horses. Speed violations 
are not prosecuted for obvious reasons. 
It is noblesse oblige. 

They dress for dinner, and the serious 
part of the day has begun. It is the 


dressing, eternal dressing, which makes 
the married man’s expense so great at 
Newport. 


Nowhere in the world do 
women need so many gowns. She must 
change at least three times a day and 
must not wear the same dress oftener 
than once a week. No matter what the 
financial standing of the couple in ques- 
tion all local purchases must be made at 
the best stores, and the prices are set at 
such establishments according to the 
standard of the extremely wealthy. You 
pay “ through the nose” for everything. 
A New York married man must hire a 
Cliff residence. He must have at least 
two horses, with, of course, the attend- 
ant expense of a coachman and other 
service; and he must entertain at least 
once a week. It is impossible to be in the 
set for the entire season at an expendi- 
ture of less than five thousand dollars. 

Taking that end of Newport’s social 
life which might best be described as 
“ skimpy,” the basis of expense is set at 
five thousand dollars for a period of six 
weeks. The sum mentioned represents 
inoney expended actually in Newport. 
But there is a preliminary outlay which is 
almost as large. 

For instance: My lady must calculate 
on dressing at least four times a day. She 
must have in readiness at least a break- 
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fast gown, the change for driving, the 
inevitable tea function and the elaborate 
gown for dinner. None of these dresses 
may be worn oftener than twice a week, 
anc the cost of the morning costumes can- 
not possibly be less than thirty dollars 
apiece. The driving dresses, which must 
be rather smart, will cost seventy-five 
dollars, and the tea gowns—fluffy things 
generally—twenty-five dollars. For the 
evening, when all real functions occur at 
Newport, the exterior feminine apparel 
represents, in the same ratio, no less than 
one hundred and fifty dollars for each 
gown donned. Eight hundred and forty 
dollars is the sum expended to make any 
woman presentable. 

The male member of humanity, unlike 
all other males of the animal kingdom, is 
the more soberly garbed; yet he must 
have a knockabout suit, at thirty dollars ; 
a tennis suit, at twenty; a golf outfit, at 
forty dollars; a driving suit, at seventy- 
five dollars, and an evening dress suit, for 
one hundred dollars. Thus even the 
man’s outlay for necessary clothing is 
two hundred and sixty-five dollars. Here 
you have a total expenditure of eleven 
hundred and five dollars for attire—and 
depressingly cheap at that. 

There must be four servants, even in 
your “ Cliff” cottage. Their salaries— 
that is the word they use, in all its an- 
guishing magniloquence—will amount to 
five hundred dollars for the season. And 
when you approach the horse question 
the first item to be considered is the dis- 
tance from which you come and the 
number of horses. There must be at least 
three. It is safe to assume that the cost 
of horses—transportation back and forth 
included—will be five hundred dollars. 
That brings the total twenty-one hundred 
and five dollars. One need but to think 
of an experience where he started for an 
outing without preparing for incidentals 
and he will remember that the incidentals 
usually occupy the proportion of two to 
one of actual preliminary expenditure. 

If it were not that the interest in a ta- 
ble is as flat as a table’s surface a list 
could be compiled of necessary expenses 
at Newport which would be as brutally 
discouraging to the aspirant with a mere 
competency of a few hundred thousand 
as are those popular diet lists for honest 
clerks who earn four dollars per week. 
The diet lists make the clerks take to 
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riches as theit only chatice of happiness ; 
a list of Newport expenses would make 
the man who is simply well-to-do take to 
poverty as a refuge. 

But any list that could be devised, if it 
were to pass beyond the representative 
items I have enumerated, would be mis- 
leading. Go to a ready made store and 
buy its best white vests, and you can 
economize at five or six dollars, and be 
presentable with four. You can take 
Newport in its proper spirit, on the other 
hand, and be a gentleman worthy of your 
environment, with fifteen vests, all made 
by your own trusted tailor, at from $10 
to $16, according to material. 

With four vests you will be presenta- 
ble and unhappy; with fifteen you may 
be less unhappy but you will not be much 
more presentable. 

Among the ultra wealthy the rent item 
must be eliminated and replaced by inter- 
est on capital invested—a varying gain 
or loss, by comparison. Leaving out such 
special functions as the theatricals given 
by Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt this sea- 
son, which cost some twenty thousand 
dollars, the average expenditure of the 
great financial families will foot up each 
year from twenty to fifty and one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Whether it is bet- 
ter to spend the money in this way and 
have it find a thousand outlets or to ac- 
cumulate wealth and conserve it, is not a 
very serious problem. 

It is a hard and stony path, indeed, that 
the person treads who seeks an entrée 
into Newport society without proper cre- 
dentials. Great wealth by persistently 
battering with its golden hammers may 
ultimately accomplish the purpose, but at 
what expense to personal feeling! Even 
tho the magic barrier be lowered there 
are innumerable little intentional slights ; 
a quiet ignoring of witty sallies; a cold 
toleration of anecdotal reminiscence, and 
an absolute freezing out when it comes 
to any discussion of the newcomer’s per- 
sonal possessions. 

A wit—and he must be a clever one— 
who reaches the Ultima Thule must al- 
ways go beyond his reputation. God 
knows the brain fag those weary candi- 
dates endure, or the number of books they 
assimilate, to hold their footing. 

Eccentricity, the doing of something 
gauche or ridiculous—anything which 
tho old is dressed in new garb—will 
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serve the purpose. Being a clown, weaf- 
ing impossible clothes, assuming an ex- 
aggerated walk, doing anything extraor- 
dinary and coming from a decent family 
and, above all, showing a calm assurance 
while doing it, will make Newport wel- 
come the eccentriques with open arms. 
But they must maintain their “ stand- 
ard; ” their stock in trade must never fall 
low, or there will be one more social 
corpse before the season ends, with no 
mourners. 

The one class at Newport whose mem- 
bers do no entertaining, make no attempt 
to play cheap Scarrons—even tho it were 
possible—and indulge in no attempt at 
originality, is the titled foreign element. 
Why do they go to Newport? Whyaban- 
don their favorite Monte Carlo, Trou- 
ville, Aix les Bains, or Ostend? 

Because there is no place in England 
or the Continent where a man takes his 
wife to meet his equals and settle down 
for a season of social intercourse. There 
is no comparison between Newport and 
any European summer resort. At Monte 
Carlo or any other among the transat- 
lantic places the demimondaines rule 
practically the social world, such as it is, 
while gambling is the chief attraction for 
all. Save Aix les Bains, whither num- 
bers go for the honest curing of disease, 
the sole object of the foreigner in visit- 
ing the resorts is to gamble, while his 
wife becomes learned on the latest mode 
in fashion from her husband’s mistress, 
who smilingly acknowledges the hus- 
band’s salute in any public place. 

We have not come to that yet. But 
many American men and women, if the 
evidences of Newport society have any 
weight, are longing for the time when 
they can entertain their social equals in 
their home and abroad, and meet their 
mistresses openly as our distant neigh- 
bors do. 

There is compensation in everything, 
and the very standard which is being set 
at Newport in recent years has had an 
effect which is essentially American. We 
have been and always will be a busy, 
energetic people. Every man at the end 
of the season has asked himself and his 
neighbor : 

“Is the Newport game worth the can- 
dle?” 

The answer, growing more vigorous 
each year, is that it is not. It is not a 
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sane thing for a man or woman to spend 
six weeks running, coursing, tearing 
madly after a myth of pleasure, after the 
unobtainable of happiness. 

Perfect enjoyment is not yet. All 
things are comparative. The man who 
has spent a hundred thousand dollars in 
Newport may not grudge the money, 
but he remembers the days when he had 
many a better time at the cost of a five- 
dollar bill. 

Numbers of families within the past 
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few years have left Newport forever and 
are enjoying their summers at more quiet 
resorts along the Atlantic coast, from 
Massachusetts to the Canadian line, with 
a simplicity that makes the return to the 
city and its attendant renewal of winter 
gaieties a sensation of the spirit very dif- 
ferent from the bored weariness of that 
return from Newport, when they merely 
wear their evening costumes under a dif- 
ferent environment. 
New Yorx Ciry, 


The National Guard Encampments 
By Brigadier General Fitzhugh Lee, U.S.A. 


In CoMMAND oF THE DEPARTMENT OF Missouri 


HE decision of the Government to 

arrange extensive encampments 

of troops will be indorsed by mil- 

itary men, who appreciate its benefit to 

the citizen soldiers as well as to the 

troops of the regular army. While the 

public at large may not at first realize 

what will be accomplished, the results 

will soon be noted in the regiments of 
the National Guard. 

The average civilian forgets that the 
safety of the country depends not only 
upon the regular troops, but upon a well- 
regulated militia, which forms a most 
powerful auxiliary to the regular forces. 
The training of the volunteer regiments 
is most important. The President, in 
recent public utterances, has called at- 
tention to this subject, and I think it 
will be admitted by those conversant 
with our own system and the plans 
adopted by some of the great powers 
that we have neglected the civilian sol- 
dier to some extent. 

Encampments of the National Guard 
in the past have been principally confined 
to the efforts made by State. organiza- 
tions, with the result that seldom more 
than two or three regiments, sometimes 
but a few companies, have gone into 
camp, under the supervision of officers of 
the National Guard only, and have natu- 
rally been restricted in their evolutions. 
Undoubtedly much benefit has resulted 
from these annual gatherings held in va- 
rious States, for the officers have been 
conscientious and faithful in their ef- 


forts to raise the standard of the com- 
mands, while the life in the field under 
canvas has resulted in physical benefit, 
and has given the troops an idea of the 
real routine of the soldier. But the en- 
campments have been restricted, and the 
troops have labored under a disadvan- 
tage in not being under the supervision 
of officers from the regular army. I do 
not mean by this to discredit the high 
standard of the officers of the National 
Guard in the least, but it is obvious that 
men who have devoted their lives to the 
military profession, the great majority 
being West Point graduates, and who 
are constantly in the service, should be 
more efficient and have a far more ex- 
tensive knowledge of the drill, discipline 
and bearing of the soldier than officers 
who only wear the uniform during occa- 
sional drills and the few days of the en- 
campment. 

We have what are termed “ crack” 
regiments of the National Guard in the 
country which will probably compare 
favorably with volunteer organizations 
in any country in the world. They are 
made up of the best class of men and are 
well officered, but place any one of them 
next to a regiment of regulars who have 
been in service for four or five years and 
you quickly see the result of the Govern- 
ment training. The fact is that the reg- 
ular becomes a portion of a human ma- 
chine, all of whose parts fit so close- 
ly that a battalion or squadron goes 
through a drill with a uniformity which 
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is seldom seen in volunteer commands, 
for, as a rule, the discipline is much bet- 
ter. The young lieutenant fresh from 
West Point may take command of a 
squad of soldiers, each old enough to be 
his father, and put them through the 
most rigorous drills, compelling every 
man to show him respect, and they do 
his bidding promptly and cheerfully be- 
cause they have confidence in his ability 
and impartiality. The National Guards- 
man, on the other hand, is more inde- 
pendent. In civil life he may be the 
equal or the superior of his officer, and 
when he puts on his uniform this idea is 
not thoroughly eliminated from the man. 

The opportunity given the National 
Guard to go into camp not merely in 
regiments but in divisions of several 
thousand men, observing the routine of 
tent life beside the regular troops un- 
der the supervision of regular officers of 
high rank and having the regular forces 
as an object lesson in every movement 
from the manual of arms to sham bat- 
tles, will undoubtedly correct many of 
the deficiences which are here and there 
apparent. The plains of Kansas, Chick- 


amauga Park and the other sites se- 
lected by the Government will form 
great open air schools for the citizen sol- 
dier, which will not only improve him 
from a military point of view, but be an 
educational factor in other ways. The 
association of the regulars and the mili- 
tia will also do much in removing the 
prejudice which unfortunately exists to 
a certain extent between these bodies. 
The country depends upon each for its 
protection, and when this fact is borne 
in mind the two great forces will be 
much more in sympathy and will co-op- 
erate more closely in the future than they 
have in the past. 

I commanded the Seventh Army 
Corps in the Spanish-American War, 
composed exclusively of volunteer 
troops—splendid specimens of American 
citizen soldiers. The corps could have 
been more promptly prepared for battle, 
if a regular regiment had been placed in 
each brigade. The volunteers would 
have been the pupils, the regulars the 
teachers, the former quickly reaching the 
standard of the latter. 


Omana, Nes, 


The Tariff and the Trusts 


By William A. Stone 


GovERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ERIODS of financial depression are, 
in my judgment, caused almost 
entirely by overproduction. Too 

much capital becomes invested in the 
manufacture or rearing of surplus goods 
and foods. If a national scale or meas- 
ure could be constructed and so adjusted 
as to indicate each twenty-four hours 
the exact amount of natural and manu- 
factured products consumed, or that 
would be consumed each day or week in 
the near future, there would be no pe- 
riods of financial distress. When there 
is an overproduction of surplus goods 
that have to be sold for less than cost 
capital takes fright and hides itself in 
savings banks, and in bonds and securi- 
ties yielding small profit, but proverbial- 
ly safe. The factory or mill that pro- 
duces only sufficient to fill orders will not 


bring insolvency to the owners. Orders 
may not come to it, and it may have to be 
shut down; but the capital and earnings 
will not be invested in surplus goods that 

must be sold, if sold at all, at a loss. 
Capital in this country is speculative 
and courageous, because it is mostly ac- 
cumulated by its owners and not inher- 
ited. Goed times, good wages and gen- 
eral prosperity are almost invariably the 
results of capital actively employed in 
producing things in which the chief in- 
gredient is labor. The great question in 
political economy in this country is how 
best to increase production without hav- 
ing a surplus of goods that may prove a 
menace to invested capital. No legisla- 
tion can be enacted that will increase 
consumption above its normal condition. 
T am not prepared at this date to either 
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THE TARIFF AND THE TRUSTS 


approve or condemn aggregations of 
capital commonly called trusts. They 
are in an experimental stage, and I can- 
not decide whether the principle will 
work good or harm to the country and its 
people. I believe that it is better for a la- 
boring man to work three days in the 
week at $2 a day than to work six days 
in the week at $1 a day. If the so-called 
trusts can so regulate production as to 
prevent a large and unmarketable sur- 
plus and arrange it to meet only the de- 
mands of consumption they will have 
done much good, because business dis- 
tress and financial depression will be im- 
possible. The natural desire of capital 
to increase consumption will have its re- 
sulting benefits in increased production. 
If there should be a tendency on the 
part of aggregated capital to restrict the 
production of goods below the normal 
demand for the purpose of increasing 
prices to the consumer it becomes a men- 
ace to the public welfare. Any tendency 


on the part of the so-called trusts to re- 
strict the output of mills, factories or 
natural products below the demand for 


them ought to be restrained and pun- 
ished by drastic legislation. All reason- 
able and legal encouragement should be 
given to the investment of capital that 
will stimulate a growth of the nation’s 
industries. 

Anything that is made or grown in 
this country in sufficient quantities and 
of a quality te meet the demand of home 
consumption should be protected by am- 
ple tariffs. Our producers should have 
the home market to themselves without 
the hampering competition of foreign 
manufacturers, raisers and growers. 
There is no sentiment in the tariff—it is 
wholly and solely practical business and 
is a stimulant to investment. Foreign 
consumers will buy where they can get 
the best and cheapest goods, no matter 
whether the country that they buy from 
has a protective tariff or not. The ex- 
perience of our home producers fully 
bears out this statement. 

_ Reciprocity treaties and commercial 
intercourse between nations will not, and 
cannot, control reciprocal commerce 
where commerce with other nations is 
more profitable. Commerce knows no 
law but the law of profit. 

_ All new countries in which the produc- 
tion of any article of consumption is suf- 
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ficient to supply the home demand should 
have the protection of a tariff on that ar- 
ticle. Any new country in which the 
production of any article can be in- 
creased to supply the home demand 
should be given the benefit of a protect- 
ive tariff in order that the increase may 
be fostered. Under the fostering influ- 
ence of a protective tariff more employ- 
ment is given labor and at better remu- 
neration and a greater amount of raw 
material is converted into finished prod- 
ucts. It is a great encouragement to 
capital to insure the home market and 
protect it against foreign competition. 

Protective tariffs have largely been in- 
strumental in making this country what 
it is to-day. Gradually, out of the com- 
petition among home producers has come 
the necessity~for seeking foreign mar- 
kets, and through it this country has been 
given a large and prosperous export 
trade. 

Tariff reduction on articles produced 
in this country has always been attended 
with misfortune, and should not be con- 
ceded to satisfy the demand of some non- 
producing locality. The greatest good 
to the greatest number should actuate 
and guide this nation’s course. At pres- 
ent I can see no national difficulty that a 
revised tariff law could cure or remedy ; 
but I am fearful that a reduction in tar- 
iffs would greatly injure the prosperity 
of this country. Assurances of the home 
trade are what induces capital in the first 
instance to invest in the manufacture of 
any product or in any industry. Capi- 
tal will embark in business enterprises 
only when it knows or feels that the con- 
ditions and environments it has to con- 
tend with are favorable. It hesitates to 
compete with unknown foreign condi- 
tions and environments. 

I can see no serious national ills at 
present. It is, indeed, unfortunately 
true that there are labor strikes and in- 
dustrial disturbances; but they are not 
evidences of financial depression. They 
are, on the contrary, evidences of indus- 
trial prosperity, for they only occur in 
a serious manner when the country is 
prosperous. When financial depression 
sweeps over the nation capital is idle and 
the mills and factories are shut down, 
and there is then no room for dispute be- 
tween capital and labor. There is noth- 
ing to dispute about when capital is 
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forced to strike. It is generally a lesser 
ill to have labor strike than to have cap- 
ital strike. It is nearly always a lesser 
misfortune to have employes refuse to 
work pending a dispute with employers 
than to have the owners of mills and fac- 
tories refuse to give employment through 
a lack of orders. 

The country to-day is in a prosperous 
condition. Everywhere industries are 
flourishing and extending. There nev- 
er was such a demand for labor as now. 
There never was so much capital in- 
vested to produce commodities demanded 
by the world as to-day. There never 
was a time when capital was invested 
with such confidence of sure returns. 
The national finances are in a healthy 
condition. It is no time to talk of rem- 
edies when no one is sick. 


‘adies that do not exist. 
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There are always people who imagine 
themselves ill when they are not. It is 
said that more medicine is taken each 
year by people in good health than by 
those who are really sick. In like man- 
ner there are always people in this coun- 
try in politics—would-be statesmen— 
who are prescribing remedies for mal- 
The mission of 
the true statesman of the day is to hold 
conditions as they are, to maintain the 
wonderful prosperity that invigorates 
the nation and not to try and better a 
condition that is highly satisfactory, not 
to try experiments in legislation with a 
view to remedy evils that do not exist, 
but to keep the country in its present 
healthful state and to withhold the writ- 
ing of prescriptions until it becomes 
sick. 


Marrissurc, Pa. 


A Trifle About Turkeys 


By Edwyn Sandys 


AuTuor or ** UpLtanp Game Birps” Etc. 


HAT the wild turkey is king of 
American, feathered game goes 
without saying. In beauty of 

plumage, excellence of flesh, and as a dif- 
ficult quarry, no other of our extensive 
list of gallinaceous birds can approach 
the stately fellow, now, alas! so rare ‘in 
many places. 

Nor is his gradual disappearance to be 
wondered at. In the Eastern States and 
in Ontario (his sole Canadian habitat), 
were the grand forests of mast-bear- 
ing trees which furnished much of his 
food and a congenial shelter. . The first 
axe-strake among these was a hint to the 
turkey of coming doom—not because the 
food supply was to be cut down and off, 
for the fowl might thrive in an agricul- 
tural country were it not for its aversion 
to man and his noisy methods. Wild and 
shy to a degree, the bird cannot endure 
the clatter of civilization. - It loves the 
solemn silence of untrodden regions, and 
while fat fields and bushy clearings may 
offer more and perhaps better food, with- 
out an entire loss of shelter, the turkey 
likes not the changed conditions. 

But even the relentless attack upon na- 
ture by growing hosts of settlers would 


not so rapidly have driven the turkey 
from his ancient strongholds had civiliza- 
tion brought no other evils. Unfortu- 
nately, he was large, fat and wondrous 
toothsome. To the lean and hungry set- 
tler a big turkey ranked second to a fat 
deer. It meant meat—the finest sort of 
meat—hence it was worthy of. serious 
consideration. It received due consider- 
ation, too! 

To the driven settler laboriously gnaw- 
ing his way through unmeasured forests 
the most meat in the least time meant 
much. His scanty store of munitions of 
war was a precious thing not to be care- 
lessly drawn upon. He was liable to at- 
tack at almost any time by wild men and 
wilder brutes, between which there was 
little choice. What the settler had to do 
was to beat a carefully-sharpened set of 
claws or an energetic flint-headed arrow 
to the nearest cover—and I hear that he 
sometimes proved a trifle slow. Be that 
as it may, when attacked by either foe 
saltpeter frequently was his salvation. 
Right well he knew this, and never a 
grain of the precious preservative was 
ever wasted. 

To save his powder he devised traps of 
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divers styles and with these dawned an 
evil day for the turkey, for the fowl, while 
wary of man, knew nothings of his arti- 
fices. Man himself was easily avoided, but 
man’s works—in the shape of innocent 
looking log pens and things like that— 
were beyond the comprehension of un- 
sophisticated wild poultry. So the turkeys 
slipped into the traps and later, no doubt, 
into the maker of the traps. Then, too, 
the nests were easily found and the eggs 
were large and, when fresh, exceeding 
good, and the man learning this stole 
them fluently and well. So between the 
trapping and the harrying of the nests, 
aided by the in nowise abated attacks of 
natural enemies, the turkey had a harder 
and harder time until he finally became a 
candidate for honors in the rara avis 
class. 

A good deal of this happened long ago. 
To-day but very few of the old grounds 
contain any genuine wild turkeys. The 
nearest to New York that I know of are 
in the Pennsylvania mountains, whither 
Nimrod may go with a very fair chance 
of securing one or more choice speci- 
mens. The South and Southwest now 
offer the most attractive fields. 

The legitimate methods of taking the 
turkey include still hunting, calling, or 
“ yelping,” shooting on the roost, and 
coursing. The last mentioned is of ne- 
cessity a sport of the great plains, for it 
requires miles of open country over 
which a horse can go at full speed. There 
is a breezy dash about it which cannot fail 
to appeal to man and woman who love a 
horse and who crave action in their sport. 

As in other coursing, fleet greyhounds 
play important parts, while fine horse- 
manship is a most necessary accomplish- 
ment. The turkeys feed from the cover 
far out on the open plain, their every 
movement being closely watched by the 
concealed horseman, who with horse and 
hounds is ambushed near where the tur- 
keys roosted. When the quarry has 
strayed sufficiently far from the saving 
brush, the hounds or hound are sent in 
pursuit, the horseman following at top 
speed. The object is to rush some fat 
turkey and compel it to take wing in a di- 
rection from the cover. The turkey is a 
fairly good flyer for one burst, but he usu- 
ally is fat to heaviness when in season, 
and the novelty of a flight of half a mile 
or so winds and wearies him more or less. 
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The greyhound’s business is to rush 
him up, and then to keep on after him 
until he again pitches. The turkey, of 
course, can fly faster than the fleetest 
hound can run, but in the broad open the 
view is clear, and the difference in the 
speed of the fat fowl and the fleet dog is 
not so very great after all. After a flight 
of half a mile or so the laboring fowl 
pitches and runs, but he is winded, and 
there is no cover to hide his movements. 
The dog thoroughly understands the lit- 
tle game and he stretches to his work with 
a dash and courage which will brook no 
denial. At foot work, fleet tho the bird 
be it has no chance whatever against its 
wind-splitting pursuer, and presently the 
hound almost closes with the quarry and 
again forces it to take wing. This time 
the flight is a brief, desperate struggle, 
and so the panting chase draws to its 
close. 

It may be that the turkey will rise 
again and once again, but it is choking 
and thoroughly rattled now. The dog, 
too, is getting a rare good bucketing, but 
his blood is hot with the fierce toil of the 
chase, and tho his tongue swings as he 
goes he lays down to his work in one 
last, desperate rush. Now he is only one 
stride behind the weary wings beating 
almost helplessly a couple of yards above 
the ground. A leap, a snap, a whirl of 
bronze feathers, and dog and turkey are 
piled together in the grass. 

Meanwhile the horseman has been 
chasing hard, his fierce whoops blending 
with the drumming of his mount’s rapid 
strokes. Man and horse ask no better 
fun ; both revel in the wild freedom of the 
plains. Soon the trained cow pony squats 
like a rabbit to check his speed, his rider 
leaps from the saddle, flings himself upon 
the bravely won prize, and a noble fowl 
has gone to where the turkeys cease from 
troubling. 

This is sport! There is dash, pluck 
and skill in every moment of it, and the 
needful spice of peril, too. Let the horse 
make but one mistake—let a nimble hoof 
find an unseen burrow of some mining 
prairie dog—and the rider may start for 
Mars or China according to his luck. In 
either event the journey will be brief and 
its conclusion most abrupt. 

Shooting turkeys on the roost savors 
strongly of downright pot hunting. I 
cannot say that it is very interesting 
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sport. It is, of course, done at night, 
and when the moon serves. Turkeys may 
return evening after evening to a partic- 
ular clump of trees, and when once such 
a “roost” has been located, the rest is 
easy. Even when the moon is young 
the black bulk of a sleeping turkey may 
be distinguished in some tree, and to pot 
one or more before the “gang” takes 
alarm is a comparatively easy matter. 

The “ calling ” of the wild gobbler dur- 
ing the mating season, as now practised 
in the South, is both sportsmanlike and 
difficult. It is, however, rather rough on 
the gobbler. It must, to say the least, be 
a trifle aggravating to a gorgeously 
garbed gallant when he suddenly discov- 
ers that his imagined love-lorn hen actual- 
ly is a murderous combination of a heart- 
less man anda gruff-voiced gun. 

Turkey calling requires a thorough 
knowledge of turkey nature and also no 
mean skill on the part of the caller. The 
redskin of New Brunswick with his 
birch-bark trumpet mastery of the love 
plaint of the giant moose, has a rival in 
the turkey caller with his “ yelper ” made 
of a wing bone or common clay pipe. 

Calling is sportsmanlike because it de- 
mands great skill. The caller seeks his 
ambush at gray dawn and with his bone 
or pipe yelps an invitation which sounds 
far through the timber. He has already 
ascertained that a roost lies within ear- 
shot. Presently an awakened gobbler 
bubbles out an answer from some dense- 
foliaged tree and the fun begins. It may 
or may not last for a considerable time. 
The caller’s object is to coax the answer- 
ing gobbler into some open spot within 
easy range, but the game is never won 
until the quarry is safe in hand. 

So long as the gobbler is a consider- 
able distance away the calling is simple 
enough, for even a rough imitation of the 
hen’s yelp will serve at long range. But 
as the gobbler draws nearer only truly 
artistic work will suffice. Then it is that 
the master of the art seductive shows his 
quality. The gobbler is no fool, yet he is 
extremely anxious to see the supposed 
hen. Hence his dark eye, and it is won- 
drous keen, closely scans every clump of 
cover, especially the one from which his 
quick ear tells him the invitation pro- 
ceeds. He dislikes the open, too, so he 
steals from shelter to shelter, ever sus- 
picious and ready for instant retreat. At 
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intervals he struts and sénds back a roll- 
ing response to the call, and quite fre- 
quently the man must depend upon his 
ear alone to follow the movements of the 
fowl. 

At last, perhaps after a long silence, an 
unusually distinct gobble, or the click of 
a twig, tells that the game is well within 
range, tho as yet invisible. Now comes 
the test. The caller, watching like a cat 
at a mouse-hole, essays a final pleading. 
It must be perfect. Woe be unto him if 
he make the slightest mistake. A single 
false note now may send the gobbler 
sneaking through the cover to safety, and 
if once alarmed he will not return. 

Supposing that no blunder be perpe- 
trated the gleaming plumage is presently 
revealed as its wearer steps into the sun- 
light, a shot rings out, and there is a 
dead turkey to admire, a wounded one to 
be perhaps vainly chased, or a lost one to 
be mourned. Taken all in all, calling is 
an even game and as such fit for a sports- 
man to play. 

Still hunting on new fallen snow is an 
entirely different matter. It is, to my 
mind at least, the best method. And let 
not the novice for one moment imagine 
that it is easy, for it in nowise resembles 
a visit to a poulterer’s, nor yet a five 
o'clock tea. A big gobbler is a strong, 
enduring quarry, and the man who fol- 
lows his trail until he walks him down 
will sleep soundly—that is, if he doesn’t 
get lost. 

The first tracking snow finds the still 
hunter early astir, for he should start 
with the sun. Upon new snow all tracks 
are fresh, and it is a good point to get 
upon the track of the game as soon as 
possible after sunrise. By doing this the 
turkeys are given no time for breakfast, 
and hungry birds tire more easily than 
well-fed ones. Even with this advantage 
secured, the hunter may find his task by 
no means an easy one. 

Still hunting turkeys is like still hunt- 
ing deer, but as a rule more difficult. The 
important points are to stick to the trail, 
to keep a careful lookout as far ahead 
as possible, and to make no noise. Keep- 
ing to leeward, so important in trailing 
larger game, need not trouble the turkey 
tracker. The birds depend upon their 
eyes and ears, and what these organs do 
not detect is not worth bothering about. 
But silence and caution are imperative. 
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The tramp in all probability will be a 
long one and it may end in an exasperat- 
ing failure. Because chances offered, if 
any, must be at standing, moving or fly- 
ing birds, with long odds in favor of the 
moving mark, I greatly prefer a hard 
shooting gun over a rifle. A good, ham- 
merless twelve guage and shells loaded 
for geese will admiirably serve for turkey. 
A repeating rifle is all right for a stand- 
ing mark at long range, but very few 
men can do much with it at running game 
in cover, while for wing shooting it is 
practically useless. 

But to return to the trail. There may 
be a dozen turkeys, as shown by the 
tracks, and as soon as the birds learn that 
they are being pursued they trot away in 
an irregular line. This trot, when the 
snow is light, is an exasperatingly en- 
during thing, yet it must be followed, 
perhaps for hour after hour. In time the 
younger birds will weary and this is be- 
trayed by the finding of a single track 
diverging from the main trail. The artist 
at still hunting will follow this single 
track, for it means that the maker of it 
has slipped aside to hide under the first 
good shelter. Such a track seldom leads 
far and the bird will usually flush within 
easy range. A quick, sure shot settles its 
case, and the hunter may hang it up, or 
carry it, as he prefers. I carry mine! 
Several things can happen to a hung up 
turkey, but if anything happens to one on 
my back it’s because the other fellow is 
a better man than I am. 

To return again to the trail. Should 
the flock take wing at the shot, or for any 
other cause, the birds will almost invari- 
ably fly straight ahead. The hunter 
should keep on until he finds the new 
trail. A mile would be a long flight, 
usually the birds cross some open and 
pitch a short distance within the woods 
on the further side. Having found the 
trail it should be followed as before until 
a second diverging track tells that an- 
other turkey has concluded to hide and 
rest. 

I have described the method of the ex- 
perienced still hunter who wants all the 
turkeys he can possibly get. He will earn 
all he secures. There is another way— 
the way of the sportsman among sports- 
men, he who wants the best turkey in the 
bunch, the proudest trophy or none—the 
old gobbler, 
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My heart goes out to this man. He 
tastes the purest drop in the cup of 
sportsman’s bliss and incidentally quite 
a goodly portion of the dregs. The man 
who walks down the big gobbler will find 
that the way of the transgressor is indeed 
hard. The said big gobbler is sure to be 
the strongest, wariest and wiliest of the 
lot. He will fly and run further and will 
keep to sharpest scrutiny upon the back 
track, but he may weigh twenty-five 
pounds and appear to weigh fifty before 
you pack him home. 

The trail of the big gobbler is unmis- 
takable. It spreads further and sinks 
deeper. Its maker is the oldest, strong- 
est, wisest and heaviest of them all, and 
consequently he is apt to be the last to 
halt for rest. 

I have followed him frequently and 
vainly and several other ways. Once I 
chased him for five hours and then he led 
me upon an apparently solidly frozen 
bush pond. Near the center I broke 
through, and the crash, splash and my’ 
carelessly selected remarks at once 
proved to the nearby gobbler that I was 
an undesirable sort of person. The 
memory of that awful tramp homeward 
through snow and biting air is almost 
enough to induce an attack of pneumonia. 

But one does not always fail. Now and 
then things are favorable, and after the 
breathless pause for the shot, you rush 
ahead to find a noble prize in the last 
frenzied pirouette of that last grim dance. 
Then you whoop like a redskin and fall 
upon the prize with all the precision of 
a footballer and the force of a national 
disaster. Then the snow is warmest 
swan’s down, the frozen brush like the 
sweet new grass of spring, the biting air 
like the sigh of slumbrous flowers—for 
you have fairly won by manly skill and 
toil the finest fowl in feathers! 

While there is a certain amount of 
savagery connected with all field sport, 
turkey trailing has the least of it. Hard, 
wholesome work it has, and that is good 
for most men. Its many failures only 
sweeten the occasional successes, and 
never is there anything even remotely 
akin to slaughter. It is a peculiarly clean 
sport, as it encourages lone, silent, 
thoughtful trailing through that fascinat- 
ing field—a winter woodland. And, what 
is of great importance—the keen eye of 
the trailer sees many things in addition 
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to turkey tracks. To be successful one 
needs must see, and seeing is believing. 
From the lace-like marvel of the snow- 
flakes to the passing peeps at the lives of 
small furred and feathered folk, every- 
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thing of the woods is good for man, as it 
was intended to be. There is naught of 
evil in the wilderness. There, in air and 
wood and water, Purity reigns and dis- 
cordant elements are unknown. 

New Yorx Crry. 


Woman’s Suffrage in Australia 
By H. T. Burgess, LL.) 


HEN the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Australia 
was being framed, one of the 

difficulties to be overcome was presented 
by the different political arrangements 
in the several States. No two of them 
were exactly alike in this respect, there 
was no decided majority for any partic- 
ular system, and each State was indis- 
posed to accept any other than its own. 
Accordingly the line of least resistance 
was followed, and it was provided in the 
Commonwealth Act that until the Par- 
liament to be created had dealt with the 
subject each State should be governed 
by its own electoral laws and regulations 
when choosing its representatives in the 
Federal Legislature. The adoption of 
this plan necessitated a leveling down in 
so many instances that the outcome was 
said to be the most liberal constitution 
possessed by any organized community 
in the world. Members of the Second 
Chambers in certain State Parliaments 
are not elected, but nominated by the 
Government, and in others there is a 
property qualification for both members 
and electors, but there is no uniformity. 
The Gordian knot which these diver- 
gencies offered for disentanglement 
could not be untied, so it was cut by the 
provision that the qualification. for the 
Senate should be the same as that for the 
House of Representatives, both as to 
members and electors, and that all vot- 
ers for the more numerous branch of 
the State Parliament should be entitled 
to vote for both chambers of the Federal 
Legislature. 

This was obviously the easiest and 
simplest way out of the difficulty, which 
must have arisen had there been any at- 
tempt to secure uniformity at that stage. 
It neither disfranchised nor enfranchised 


any one, it evaded the trouble that must 
have accompanied the intrusion of re- 
strictive or novel electoral laws and 
methods in any State, thereby facilita- 
ting the acceptance of the bill, and when 
the elections came off it was found ex- 
ceedingly convenient. It permitted, 
however, a glaring anomaly, and even 
made it conspicuous. In two of the 
States women had a right to vote at elec- 
tions for the local Parliaments, and ac- 
cordingly they freely exercised it when 
Federal legislators were selected. A 
third of the Senators, and the represen- 
tatives of two States in the House, are 
elected by men and women, but all the 
rest by men only. The effect of mixed 
constituencies and of non-uniformity in 
the franchise, was exactly what might 
have been expected when the Federal 
Parliament had to make an electoral law 
for- the Commonwealth. Clause 41 of 
the Constitution Act runs thus: 

“No adult person who has or acquires the 
right to vote at election for the more numer- 
ous House of the Parliament of a State, shall 
while the right continues be prevented by any 
law of the Commonwealth from voting at 
elections for either House of the Common- 
wealth.” 


The Federal’ Parliament was therefore- 
unable to deprive the women of their 
right to vote in the States that had 
adopted adult suffrage, it would have 
made itself a laughing stock had it per- 
petuated the existing anomaly, and it 
could hardly escape the alternative 
which placed women on an equality with 
men as voters at all future elections. Sel- 
dom, if ever, has a great political reform 
been accomplished with so little demon- 
stration. It was scarcely a victory, for 
there was no fighting to speak of. So 
far as I know not a single public meet- 
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ing was held or leading article in the 
newspapers written on the subject. 
There was no particular occasion for 
anything of the kind, inasmuch as the 
position that had developed made the 
final step practically inevitable, and any 
other would have been difficult and ab- 
surd. 

The most curious aspect of the pres- 
ent situation is that while women will be 
entitled to vote at the next Federal elec- 
tions throughout the Commonwealth, 
they will be unable to vote at elections 
for the State Legislatures in four of the 
States until there is an alteration of the 
law. It is ridiculous for them to be 
qualified for the higher duty, but dis- 
qualified so far as the lower is concerned, 
and this will no doubt give a powerful 
impetus to the movement. All the States 
have—or have had—the question of re- 
ducing the size and costliness of their 
Legislatures before them, and as this in- 
volves constitutional revision the exten- 
sion of the franchise comes into it. The 
need for this reduction is self-evident. 
When it is remembered that in Australia 
with a population about the same as that 
of New York fourteen legislative cham- 
bers are in session at this moment, con- 
taining in all 731 members, it will be 
seen that it is no exaggeration to call this 
the most overgoverned community in 
the world. A bill is now before the Vic- 
torian Parliament for reducing the num- 
ber of legislators in both chambers by 
nearly one-half, giving the franchise to 
women, and effecting other reforms, and 
there is a strong determination to pass it 
into law, which, however, may be tem- 
porarily defeated by the conversatism of 
the Council. The Government of New 
South Wales proposes to remit the ques- 
tion to a referendum of the electors, and 
in other States still different methods are 
being pursued, but sooner or later they 
are bound to reach practically the same 
goal. 

The ‘organization that has done most 
for the women’s suffrage movement is 
the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, which aimed at obtaining polit- 
ical power so as to exercise more influ- 
ence on the liquor traffic and licensing 
laws. Adult voting was made a prom- 
inent plank in its platform, “ Leagues ” 
to advocate the principle were formed, or 
aided, and a good deal of energy and 
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ability was thrown into the work. The 
first Australasian success was won in 
New Zealand, which is pre-eminently 
the colony for novelties and experi- 
mental legislation, but, strange to say, the 
ladies there shortly afterward received 
a snub that was not expected. The right 
to vote having been conquered an at- 
tempt was made to obtain the right to sit, 
which was most ungallantly, but conclu- 
sively, denied. In South Australia a 
greater victory was gained—by a fluke. 
The Woman’s Suffrage bill was passed 
by the legislative Assembly and sent up 
to the Council. That body hated it, but 
disliked the odium of rejecting it, and 
therefore introduced an amendment giv- 
ing women absolute political equality 
with men in all respects, fully expecting 
the Assembly to disagree and so shelve 
the measure. The maneuver failed, and 
the opponents were “ dished,” very much 
to their surprise, by the amended bill 
with its enlarged scope being promptly 
accepted and passed into law. There is 
consequently no legal barrier in South 
Australia to a woman becoming Speaker 
of the Parliament or Prime Minister, but 
it is only doing the women bare justice 
to say that they have never shown the 
faintest disposition to carry their polit- 
ical activity past the polling-booth. 
The State of Western Australia 
adopted women’s suffrage without very 
much agitation at the time when the 
great influx of population through the 
gold discoveries had made other consti- 
tutional changes an imperative necessity, 
and the principle was carried into effect 
on a high tidal wave of reform. The 
Victorian legislative Assembly has 
passed adult suffrage bills half a dozen 
times, acting on the mandate of the peo- 
ple clearly expressed at general elections, 
but the Upper House, which is almost 
an oligarchy, has rejected them every 
time, and accordingly considerable inter- 
est is felt in the fate of the Reform Bill 
that is now under consideration. Some- 
thing very similar, tho not quite ident- 
ical, has taken place in New South 
Wales, and the resistance to the popular 
will in these larger States has landed 
them in the singular position they oc- 
cupy. As the opponents must either per- 
petuate a palpable absurdity or give in, 
it is fairly certain that they will accept 
the latter alternative, and before long 
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women will have the same voting power 
as men for both State and Federal Par- 
liaments throughout Australia. 

Judging by experience it will not make 
very much difference. I have always ad- 
vocated adult suffrage, and have helped 
to bring it about in my own State, but 
after carefully watching its operation for 
several years am quite certain that 
neither the fears of its opponents nor 
the hopes of its friends have been real- 
ized. Assuredly the women have taken 
no harm. They have not become less do- 
mestic or womanly, nor are they treated 
with disrespect in the exercise of their 
rights. They attend political meetings 
in fair numbers, and their presence is 
salutary. It has raised the tone of such 
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gatherings and checked rowdyism. They 
vote freely, and the manner of their do- 
ing so involves no more interruption to 
duty or exposure to unpleasantness than 
riding in a tramcar or going shopping. 
I think there is some little gain in the 
moral tone of Parliament and rather in- 
creased attention to the moral side of 
public questions, but there has been no 
conspicuous advance, traceable to this 
cause, in dealing with such matters as 
gambling, impurity, intemperance or 
Sabbath desecration. On the whole, it 
is an advantage, apart from the abstract 
question of its rightfulness, but whoever 
expects it to be the harbinger of the mil- 
lennium makes a mistake. 
Norwoop, South AUSTRALIA 


in Madrid 


FIRST HALF 
By Mrs. M. B. Cage 


(Mrs. Cage was the onsy American, so far as we know, who stayed in Spain during the Spanish- 


American War.—EDITOoR. ] 


ENTERED Spain from France on 

the 27th of March, 1898, at the mo- 

ment of intense excitement immedi- 
ately preceding the declaration of war. 

Protests and warnings went with me 
from Paris to Madrid. But I had been 
commissioned to copy the Velasquez 
“Weavers” and Murillo’s “ Christ and 
St. John ” of the Royal Museum on the 
Prado, and those orders must be filled 
at that time or relinquished. 

My card of admission to work in the 
gallery, obtained the previous year on ap- 
plication signed by the secretary of the 
American Legation during Mr. Taylor’s 
embassy, was stiil valid. Its stereotyped 
form gave no hint of nationality. 

Avoiding the lodgings and the kind- 
ly landlady of a former visit where rec- 
ognition was inevitable, I took rooms 
with F. in the Universo on the Puerta 
del Sol, and, as an additional precaution, 
in registering wrote my name immedi- 
ately below hers, leaving a blank space 
under her bold London, England. Hay- 
ing occasion to examine the page some 
days later I found this space filled by em- 
phatic dittos. F. considered my Ameri- 
canism an explosive, against whose de- 
structive force every precaution must be 
taken. ee? 


Never during the late war did Span- 
ish sentiment seem so united as at this 
moment. There was an exclamatory out- 
burst of enthusiasm, reaching its cul- 
mination in the exhibition of feeling at 
the Teatro Real on the 31st of March. 
The spectacular nature of this demon- 
stration appealed to the Spaniard’s love 
of shout and show, flattering his self- 
conscious vanity by an opportunity to at- 
titudinize. 

Places for the theatrical performance 
were bought with enthusiasm at extrav- 
agant prices. Mr. ——, an English- 
man whose business connections made it 
expedient to conciliate public opinion, 
had taken three seats in paraiso—upper 
gallery—and most kindly placed two of 
them at our disposal. Thus we were able 
te be present at what the papers of the 
following day called “A night to date 
from,” and described as “ A never to be 
forgotten manifestation of chivalrous pa- 
triotism by a noble people.” 

“The 31st of March should become 
the name of a street,” wrote Eusebio 
Blasco in the Liberal. 

I recail the scene as a gorgeously cos- 
tumed emotional drama in which the au- 
dience took the leading parts, sobbing, 
shouting, praying, embracing, gesticulat- 
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ing as the chords of national glory and 
traditional honor were touched by the ac- 
tors on the stage. 

When the curtain went down on a 
tableau representing the apotheosis of 
Spain, wherein the prows of the “ Nina,” 
“Pinta” and “Santa Maria” appeared 
in the background, my neighbor on the 
left groaned to his neighbor, “‘ Oh, to re- 
member one’s self that the North Amer- 
icans now defile the land we discovered ! 
Ungrateful pigs!” And his companion 
replied, “ Por Dios hombre, but those 
shouts can be heard by the Yankees. 
They will know that Spanish valor still 
lives and tremble to the center of their 
commercial souls.” Mighty are words 
and great the terrifying effect of sound, 
is the popular belief. 

When from Gibraltar to San Sebas- 
tian the nation burst into joyous acclama- 
tion at the news of Maceo’s death, above 
the hosannas rose the cry, “ The Yan- 
kees will hear our shouts of triumph and 
tremble.” 

F, and Mr. , impressed by the 
patriotic demonstrations of the evening, 
had given me glances of sympathy dur- 
ing the waxing enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. As we parted for the night she 
kissed me tenderly with a whispered, 
“Don’t worry, dear, they can’t invade 
your home.” I made no answer, having 
already iearned the futility of argument 
against the dense misconception of 
Americans exhibited by Europeans. 

It is difficult to realize now that be- 
fore the 1st of May, 1898, there was an 
almost universal belief on the Continent 
that the “ war-like Spaniard ” (“the great- 
est warrior nation in the world” was 
quoted from the lips of some distin- 
guished numskull) would prove a diffi- 
cult opponent for the commercial Amer- 
ican. In Paris the contemptuous allu- 
sions to the United States army and 
navy, particularly by military men, had 
kept some young friends of mine in a 
continual bristle of irritation. 

The 3d of April was Palm Sunday, a 
fiesta always full of life and color. The 
day was magnificent. All Madrid 
seemed upon the streets — bearing 
branches of rosemary and olive, symbols 
of peace. The red and yellow carnation 
glowed in the sunlight. Ladies appeared 
in the once national mantilla, now only 
worn by Madeilenas during Holy Week 
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and at bull fights, while the women of the 
people blossomed like poppies in their 
gaudy Manila head-kerchiefs. 

The cries of the traditional pancake 
seller were smothered by the shrill chant 
of the medallion pedlers, “Two centimos, 
only two centimos for the Face of God, 
Senores.” 

At the benediction of the Palms in 
the Cathedral the Archbishop, alluding to 
the approaching crisis, said: “It is bet- 
ter to perish with honor than to live with- 
out it,” and asked the prayers of the 
faithful for triumph over the Americans: 
offering the church ornaments for the de- 
fense of the country. 

On Holy Thursday every householder 
draped his balconies in brilliant colors. 
Neither vehicles or beggars were allowed 
on the streets, and all the world walked 
to church wearing whatever uniform or 
insignia of rank his more or less distant 
connection with the court and govern- 
ment would permit. The effect was emi- 
nently decorative. There is a popular 
rime saying: 

“Three days are there in the year 
More brilliant than the sun; 


Holy Thursday, Corpus Christi 
And the day of Ascension.” 


Through the kindly efforts of Mr. 
Whenat, chaplain to the English Em- 
bassy, F. and I obtained invitations to 
the “ foot washing,” to take place in the 
Palace at one o’clock. We went early, 
securing front standing room behind the 
wooden railing inclosing the space des- 
tined for spectators. 

This ceremony, “ In memory of the ex- 
ample of humility given to man by our 
Saviour,” is observed with solemn pomp 
in the Salon of the Columns. Here 
against a background of magnificent tap- 
estry—a harmony in rich mellowed col- 
ors depicting the “ Last Supper,” an al- 
tar had been placed, facing it the benches 
for the twelve representatives of the 
Apostles. To the right and left were tri- 
bunes for the Court, the Diplomatic 
Corps and the grandees of Spain. 
Promptly at one the “poor” were 
brought in and seated. Then followed the 
Diplomatic Corps, accompanied by the 
first “Introducer of Embassadors.” 
Sefior Sagasta’s massive head, with the 
deeply lined Jewish type of features, ap- 
peared among the Government digni- 
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taries. Two loud hand claps announced 
the approach of the royal party. The 
Queen coming from mass was preceded 
by the choir and clergy of the royal 
chapel, bearing an elevated cross and es- 
corted on either hand by the Papal Nun- 
cio and the Bishop of Sion, the Infanta 
Isabel following. Both ladies were in 
court costume with trains and pages. 
Each was a shimmer of satin and bro- 
cade, a mass of lace and a sparkle of 
gems. The Queen made three very low 
curtsies in passing the tribunes; then 
the sub-deacon read the thirteenth chap- 
ter of St. John, and amid floating incense 
the court ladies stripped the feet of the 
“poor.” Then Her Majesty, fastening a 
towel to her jeweled girdle, knelt first, ap- 
plying the cloth and then her lips to the 
right foot of each of the twelve. The 
lookers-on both within and without the 
separating railing seemed much im- 
pressed by the humility of the ceremony 
while the representatives of the Apostles 
were awed into the rigidity of stone 
images. 

The dinner to follow was served in the 
Salle des Armes. From there the dishes 
were brought to Her Majesty by the 
grandees, handed by her to the ladies in 
waiting, who passed them to the lackeys 
to be packed away in one of the twelve 
great willow baskets standing ready to 
receive them. As there were fifteen or 
twenty courses, to be multiplied by 
twelve, this ceremony was prolonged, 
notwithstanding the perfunctory nature 
of the royal touch. The menu, as pub- 
lished in the Epoca, is given for the ben- 
efit of the curious: Fried trout, lobster 
and cauliflower, sardines, pickled fish, 
fish omelette, roasted mullet, rice, pan- 
cakes, stewed fruit, cheese, pippins, 
oranges, lemons, limes, preserved 
peaches, dried cherries, walnuts, filberts 
and anise. 

I.ong shadows fell across the plaza as 
we came out from the Palace. The scene 
just witnessed, with its gorgeous setting 
and magnificent costumes, would have 
seemed but a burlesque of the lofty hu- 
mility it professed to imitate but for the 
earnest faith of the actors. 

A woman at the corner, crying her pa- 
pers, thrust one at us. We took it, sud- 
denly recalled from thoughts of long past 
yesterdays to the insistent now. There 
was nothing new, the old batch of ru- 
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mors of intervention somehow by some 
one and a column of names. 

The press at this time filled space by 
lists of contributors to the national fund 
for the State treasury. No Government 
employe, however humble might be his 
station, dared to refuse his mite. The 
offerings were reported in batches, “ Car- 
penters on public works” so much, 
“ Telegraph clerks’ so much, etc. So- 
cial magnates and political leaders 
headed the lists with generous donations, 
but it became apparent later—or so the 
populace fancied—that the amounts 
taken from the poor were out of all pro- 
portion to the rich man’s offerings and 
much discontent followed. 

Coming out from the Museo late in 
the afternoon of the 12th we found un- 
usual activity on the streets. Scarcely a 
carriage to be seen, but ever multiplying 
groups of men hurrying toward the 
Puerta del Sol. Some one in passing 
answered our unspoken question by say- 
ing, “ The guardians have been called out 
in force, horse and foot.” At this we 
knew that the “ traditional dignity with 
which the noble Spanish nation calmly 
awaits the course of events ” (according 
to the papers) had been upset, and we 
were likely to see the threats if not the 
fulfillment of a tumult. 

As we neared the Puerta the crowd be- 
coming too dense for comfortable prog- 
ress we turned back, considering our- 
selves fortunate in finding a vehicle—a 
dirty two-seated affair closed in front— 
into which we climbed with the order, 
“To the Hotel Universo by a_ back 
street.” The cochero was either stupid, 
deaf or too intently curious to leave the 
crowd. We soon found ourselves sur- 
rounded by a compact mass of heads, 
each open mouthed, vociferating vivas for 
the army and navy. But it seemed a 
good natured mobenjoying its own noise. 
Suppose I call out, “ There’s an Ameri- 
can in here,” I said to F. She jerked 
up the window sashes with a bang before 
I had time for another breath. 

We were scarcely aware of a forward 
movement till the red glow of the bonfire 
at the Alcala Puerta corner touched the 
surrounding houses and upturned faces. 
It was already deep twilight. The cry, 
“ Death to Weyler!” now drowned the 
vivas for army and navy. They were 
burning him in effigy we were told. 
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Our driver must have tried to force 
his horse across this comparatively open 
space, for a moment later we were halted 
and the air became heavy with groans. 

“Woodford” sounded from some- 
where, “ Woodford, Woodford,” was the 
echo. A stone was thrown, and then an- 
other with a crash against the panels of 
the cab. But at this crisis F. and I 
were no longer in the attitude of wit- 
nesses, we had flattened ourselves on the 
floor in an effort to crawl under the seat. 
The driver, fortunately, now succeeded 
in making himself heard with the word 
“ mujeres,’ women! A man wrenched 
at the door. We thought our hour had 
sounded. He jerked it open and then 
stepped back with an oath and loud 
laugh. I do not know what he said to his 
fellows, but the laugh was repeated, the 
door banged to, the horse’s head seized, 
and the carriage slowly backed to a 
quieter street. Without further moles- 
tation we reached the hotel by a circuit- 
ous route. 

The next afternoon we read: 

“ During last night’s performance there was 
a report in circulation that Mr. Woodford had 
been seen on the street. The rumor caused no 
excitement, however, as Spaniards are too 
courteous to insult the nation’s guest whatever 
may be the feeling of resentment toward his 
Government.” 


Once in the hotel we watched the tu- 
mult in the plaza from the safe elevation 
of an upper window. The chill of even- 
ing had brought out the capas. - In the 
flare of the street lamps the picturesque, 
gesticulating becloaked crowd looked 
like a stage chorus seen from the galler- 
ies. 

The names of noted Carlists and Re- 
publicans were heard, one or two men 
well known for anti-Government sym- 
pathies were lifted over the heads of the 
mass, then suddenly, as if by concerted 
signal, a group in front of the Home Of- 
fice shouted, “ Death to the Govern- 
ment!”* A bugle blast from the mounted 
police answered this cry with a warning 
note. Then followed the rattling of shop 
doors as they were closed and barred, the 
shrieks of women and the sudden disap- 
pearance at a gallop of all carriages visi- 
ble in the streets leading into the plaza. 
The mob responded to the police by ston- 
ing the neighboring windows and shriek- 
ing, “Death to the Government!” 
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“Down with Sagasta and the United 
States Legation!” The police replied 
to the mob by a second blast of the bugle, 
an advance, an assault ; there were waves 
of attack and resistance, shrieks and 
finally arrests. 

It was late at night and Sefior Agui- 
lera, Governor of Madrid, had appeared 
with reinforcements of mounted guar- 
dians before quiet reigned in the Puerta. 
We who had witnessed this tumult with 
fascinated terror expected to see the 
plaza strewn with the slain. There were 
two men wounded slightly and several 
well-known opponents of the Govern- 
ment arrested. These outbreaks con- 
tinued with more or less violence almost 
daily until the 2d of May, when martial 
law was proclaimed. 

From the moment of my arrival F. 
had urged me to call at the Legation. 
Tho refusing to do this, as I felt isola- 
tion from my own country people the 
safer course, I confess to the weakness 
of frequently going out of my way to 
cross the Plaza de las Descale, as to gaze 
on the dingy escutcheon in front of the 
Legation. Once I caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Woodford under his “ colossal um- 
brella,” as the Spaniards called it, and 
more than once Mr. Woodford’s valet, 
the negro “ Jaime,” a greater object of 
interest to the populace than the minister 
himself. 

On the 19th of April the Cortes 
opened. The streets were packed with 
spectators eager for the pageant. But it 
was a curious not an enthusiastic gath- 
ering. In the forenoon the crown and 
scepter had been borne to the Parliament 
House in a State coach drawn by six 
horses and guarded by a brilliantly uni- 
formed escort. At two in the afternoon 
the procession of royal carriages ap- 
peared all color, plumes and gilding. 
Their Majesties were seated in the coach 
of the “royal crown,” the handsomest 
in all Europe, preceded by an empty 
carriage called the “coach of respect.” 
The little King who allows none of his 
ancestors to excel him in respect for cere- 
monious etiquette, looked as imposing as 
his pallor, age and size would permit. 
The Queen impressed me then as she had 
at the “ foot-washing,” as having aged 
much since the afternoon of the previous 
year when I had seen her at an open air 
bazaar in San Sebastian, This was the 
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last spectacle with which the populace 
were to be entertained before the declara- 
tion of war. 

On the 20th came the ultimatum, and 
on the 21st Mr. Woodford received his 
passports and the shield and standard 
disappeared from the Legation. 

I went to take a last look at No. 12 
Calle Nunez de Balboa, Mr. Woodford’s 
residence, before it should cease to be a 
bit of the United States. It was sur- 
rounded by guardias. The Minister 
and suite were to leave by the Paris ex- 
press at four in the afternoon. 

Ostensibly to say good-by to an Eng- 
lish friend going away at the same hour 
we went to see the American party off. 
F. protested, but finding me determined 
constituted herself my guardian, and 
filled the route by exhortations to me not 
to do or say anything “ silly.” 

A few minutes before train time Mr. 
Woodford’s carriage with its armed es- 
cort drew up in front of the station. 
There were about two hundred people, in- 
cluding members of the English, Aus- 
trian and German Legations, newspaper 
correspondents, local reporters, soldiers 
and police awaiting him inside the build- 
ing. On entering he lifted his hat to the 
spectators. Colonel Morera, Chief of Po- 
lice, responded, and then presented the 
captain of the escort which would ac- 
company him to the frontier. Mr. Wood- 
ford shook hands with this gentleman, 
saying in French: “ Very happy to know 
you,” then bowing to the crowd with an 
“ Adios, gentlemen, and au revoir,” got 
into the sleeper, followed by his secre- 
tary and “ Jaime.” 

As the conductor blew his whistle and 
the train drew slowly out of the station 
the Marquis of Valdeiglesias gave an en- 
thusiastic “ Viva Espana,” the soldiers 
echoed it, Mr. Woodford lifted his hat 
and our American representative in 
Spain was gone. I watched till his gray 
traveling suit was no longer visible at the 
window and then turned away feeling 
very forlorn. It was only a quarter past 
four, but night seemed to settle over all 
Madrid for me. F. put her arm about 
me. “ Stop crying,” she said in a panic, 
as she adjusted my veil. “I believe you 
would have jumped on the train at the 


last moment if I had not held you.” 

At this instant Sefior Aguilera, the 
Ariel of the moral tempest in Madrid, ap- 
peared. He seemed ubiquitous. Where- 
ever there was threat of disturbance or 
need of one he was present—repressing, 
cajoling, directing or inciting. Making 
his way to the center of the dispersing 
crowd, he shouted: “ Now that we are 
alone, sefiores, and free to speak, now 
that we have given evidence of our wis- 
dom and nobility by our dignified dis- 
missal of the person who has just left, I 
burst to give vent to my feeling. Let 
us cry ‘ Viva Espana, the Army and 
Navy.’ Let us uphold the Government 
and show ourselves Spaniards worthy of 
our ancestors, Spaniards in whose breasts 
burns the sacred fire of patriotism. Let 
us shout all together, ‘ Viva Espana.’ ” 

“Come away,” said F. in the midst 
of the vociferations, “or you will do 
something foolish.” And I went out 
into the street feeling as forsaken as if I 
had not chosen to remain in Madrid of 
my own free will. 

The papers commended Mr. Wood- 
ford’s deportment at parting as “ abso- 
lutely correct.” Indeed, as nearly as it 
was possible in the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, he 
had been persona grata in Madrid. The 
good natured allusion to his “ monu- 
mental umbrella,” “ which must be the 
growth of generations of ancestors,” and 
his “ voyages of discovery into Spanish 
haunts and habits ” were inoffensive. 

That night everything American went 
down before the ebulition of public feel- 
ing, from the eagle and flagstaff on the 
Equitable to the sign, “ Tinker Dentista 
Americano.” The Spaniard who had 
succeeded Tinker bestowed the lettering 
on the mob as souvenirs, and they went 
away apparently satisfied. 

A popular doggerel heard on the street 
at this time was: 


“ Could we have foreseen 

That the world we should find 

As shelter would serve 

For hogs of this kind, 

’Tis sure, by my oath, 

That from Palos no ships 

In search would have sallied forth. ” 
Gatveston, TEx, 
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The Teaching of English 


RATHER than notice severally, with but 
a single inadequate line to each, the books 
on Rhetoric which figure in our foot- 
note,* it has seemed more satisfactory to 
come at them by way of the general re- 
flections to which they give rise and to 
which they have each contributed a larger 
or smaller share. 

On the face of it nothing could pos- 
sibly look simpler than the teaching of 
English. And yet to judge by the raft 
of text-books, for which the competition 
of publishers and the credulity of school 
boards is not all-sufficient to account, and 
by the unsatisfactory results above all, 
nothing can well be more difficult in ac- 
tual practice. And, indeed, when the 
matter is once looked into, there are 
found to be two sets of difficulties in- 
herent in the subject, which no system 
has as yet succeeded in overcoming, even 
if it has ever thought of doing so, and 
which are enough in themselves to ac- 
count for the infirmities of our present 
instruction in English. 

In the first place, whatever the preten- 
sions of Compositions and Rhetorics as 
a class, they practically ignore, every one 
of them, the capital fact that words mean 
something. If a word meant nothing 
writing would be as easy as carpentry or 
any other mechanical art, as which, how- 
ever wrongly, it is usually taught. It 
would be then simply an affair of fitting 
together senseless blocks in accordance 
with a pattern common to the whole fab- 
rication and without the fatal necessity 
of making out a logical meaning at every 
step. But as a matter of fact a word is 
something more than a piece of wood or 
a stitch of thread; it is the symbol of an 
idea. And the writer in weaving his 
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verbal design is in reality working out 
the pattern of his thought in living sen- 
tient tissue. It is evident, therefore, that 
the making of English prose does not 
reside in the mere alignment of words. 
And since the writer is always engaged 
in giving an embodiment to an idea which 
has no other existence than this which he 
is giving it, there is evident further the 
very serious obstacle which instruction 
has to surmount before it can establish 
between teacher and pupil such a com- 
mon understanding of the stuff in which 
they are working as is necessary to the 
latter’s guidance and assistance. 

In the second place, it will be readily 
granted that the only motive, as well as 
the only excuse, for writing is not the 
perfunctory accomplishment of a set ex- 
ercise but the desire to say something. 
One may conceivably be tempted to talk 
without having very much to talk about, 
but it is inconceivabie that any one in a 
state of nature should undertake the la- 
bor of writing except under the lively im- 
pulsion of thought. This is the primum 
mobile of utterance; to write otherwise 
is monstrous. And yet our Compositions 
and Rhetorics have found no way as yet 
of inspiring a student with thoughts that 
will out—the very beginning of rhetorical 
wisdom, if rhetoric is to be taught at all. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether they have 
ever worried very much about the matter. 
Aside from the difficulty, even if one has 
ideas one’s self, of inoculating another 
with them without giving him the form 
at the same time, they are so exclusively 
interested in the attainment of mechan- 
ical correctness (a concern of the utmost 
interest and importance when once one 
feels moved to write, but otherwise as 
useless and impertinent as who should 
undertake to teach a Hottentot to skate 
on a basin of artificial ice) as to have 
but the slightest attention to spare for 
the thought in the assignment of a few 
wooden and mechanical subjects. One 
who follows the account of theme writing 
at Harvard will hardly be surprised by 
the stoical resignation to dullness mani- 
fested by the instructors. What we need 
at this time above all things is an appeal 
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to awaken the student’s intelligence. But 
even Mr. Miles, who professes among 
other things to recognize the Anglo- 
Saxon’s need of ideas, has very little in- 
deed to say as to the means by which they 
are to be acquired, and the moral effect 
of his stricture is rather impaired by the 
fact that he himself seems to have man- 
aged without them. 

As a result of this displacement of 
values the student has been forced into the 
unnatural vice of writing with nothing in 
particular to write about. And as he car- 
ries this habit out of college with him and 
into letters, if he enters them as many do, 
the effect of all this teaching of English 
is actually pernicious and is in part re- 
sponsible for the frothiness and vacuity 
of our present literature, to use a title 
of courtesy. On these points, on the con- 
nection between writing and thinking, 
Mr. Bates has some commendable re- 
marks in his first chapter. And it is only 
to be regretted for his book that he has 
so soon fallen away to the old unprofit- 
able line of discussion. 

To say nothing of the unhealthy self- 
consciousness engendered by the kind of 
instruction of which we are speaking, 
there is still another fault in letters for 
which it must be held responsible—the 
apotheosis of the commonplace. In order 
to extract writing from reluctant pupils 
who have nothing worth writing about, 
and who had better be taught to hold 
their peace, it is necessary to exaggerate 
the importance of the trivialities to which 
alone their minds reach. For instance, 
The Elements of English Composition 
(and why is it that this kind of broth has 
always had so many cooks to its concoct- 
ing?), after professing to consider “ lan- 
guage in its relation to thought and the 
expression of thought,” goes on to 
recommend that the pupil “should be 
led to see the interest and significance of 
little things and commonplace occur- 
rences,” a paradox which is reiterated at 
frequent intervals, as tho the life were 
not already half stifled out of us by “ lit- 
tle things and commonplace occur- 
rences.” Some one has defined a German 
professor as a man busied in digging 
holes in the ground only to find himself 
at the bottom of them. But what is 
this, and what is likely to be the result 
of this kind of thing, if continued, on the 
mind and literature of the nation, which 
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is becoming every day more and more 
college-bred ? 

One of the reasons for this unhappy 
state of affairs is the fact that so many of 
those who undertake to teach others how 
to write are unable themselves to write 
anything worth reading. That this is not 
true of all, however, is evident from a 
comparison of the titles in our footnote 
and much more so from a comparison of 
the books themselves. But the sorrow is 
that it should be true of any. And it is 
greatly to be feared that there lies at the 
bottom of the mischief a superstitious 
belief in some such flattering doctrine as 
this advanced by Mr. Miles to the effect 
that a writer is so ignorant of his proc- 
esses as to be unfit to teach his own pro- 
fession without the intervention of some 
skilless mediocrity or other—a remark 
which recalls the Goncourts’ contention 
that antiquity was made to support pro- 
fessors. x} 


The Study of Browning 


THERE is ordinarily something a lit- 
tle repellent in these elaborate studies of 
a poet which, as a rule, harbor all the va- 
cuities and few of the excellences of crit- 
ical writing. But if it be possible for 
anybody to write a long volume on 
Browning which would justify itself, 
certainly Stopford Brooke is the man to 
accomplish the rare feat. He has en- 
thusiasms, and at the same time he pos- 
sesses the critical sense; and above all 
he is always interesting. Indeed, such a 
book as he now gives us * may be wel- 
comed both by those who read Brown- 
ing and those who do not—by the for- 
mer because here they can become rea- 
sonably well acquainted with the poet 
without the distress of deciphering his 
language, and by the latter because they 
will find here co-ordinated the many 
phases of art and philosophy which go 
to make up his works. In _ separate 
chapters Mr. Brocke elucidates Brown- 
ing’s attitude toward nature, toward hu- 
man life, art, the passion of love and 
other passions, and it is needless to say 
his comments always tend to simplify 
what might at first seem difficult and 
complex. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory of these 
chapters are those dealing with the poet's 
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treatment of Nature; it does not seem 
quite clear after a single perusal that Mr. 
Brooke does not contradict himself when 
in one place he writes: 


“ Browning catches Nature up into himself, 
and the human element is not in Nature but 
in him. Sometimes he even goes so far as to 
toss Nature aside altogether, as unworthy ‘to 
be thought of in comparison with human- 
ity,’— 
and then later on quotes and comments 
on passages which apparently show the 
humanizing of nature. The theme, how- 
ever, is one that lends itself easily to con- 
tradictions of this sort, for the reason 
that Browning, like every other poet, 
probably wrote about Nature with no set- 
tled scheme of philosophy in his mind 
but in accordance with the impulse of the 
moment. When we come to humanity 
the case is different. Here the poet no 
doubt had a pretty distinct system of 
thought, and the work of Mr. Brooke in 
gathering together the scattered frag- 
ments of this philosophy and blending 


them into one clear, harmonious plan is © 


both valuable and interesting. Other 
critics have done this before, but not 
quite so simply and lucidly it seems to 
us, and not with the same happy elo- 
quence. Here indeed, and in the chapters 
dealing with separate poems, Mr. Brooke 
is at his best. He is an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Browning’s optimism and at 
the same time he recognizes all the 
crudeness of Browning’s form. And it 
is just because he never entirely lets go 
of his critical sense that the lover of po- 
etry who is not particularly a lover of 
Browning can read this book when other 
— of the sort are utterly repulsive to 
um. 

It cannot be said, however, that Mr. 
Brooke has entirely avoided the defects 
that are inherent in this elaborate form 
of criticism. We cannot but feel at times 
that he introduces system where no such 
system—-at least not to any such degree 
—treally exists. We feel, too, more than 
once that the writer has upon his mind 
the necessity of thinning out his thought 
to the measure of a volume, and some- 
thing of the labor of the critic’s long 
analysis attaches itself to our conception 
of the poet. Most of all we lack, as is 
almost always the case in such works, 
any sharp, decisive insight. Mr. Brooke 
in no single chapter or paragraph con- 
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centrates his thought into one brief, real- 
ly interpretative bit of critical writing— 
he feels: too freely that he has abundant 
space before him. There is much said 
about Browning’s lack of form, but there 
is no word to indicate the essential rela- 
tion between the poet’s formlessness and 
his philosophy of life. As a matter of 
fact there is more genuine criticism in 
Professor Santayana’s one essay on 
browning than in Mr. Brooke’s whole 
treatise. 

But, after all, Mr. Brooke has accom- 
plished what he chiefly had in mind to 
do; he has written a book which will 
send many persons to reading Browning 
and reading him more intelligently. Aft- 
er laying down the present volume we 
took up our Browning, which stood some- 
what apart from the poets near to our 
hand and heart, and read “ Pippa Passes” 
and parts of the “ Ring and the Book,” 
and confessed secretly that we had never 
before quite appreciated the poet’s as- 
tonishing genius and vitality. 


ad 


Jesus the Jew 


THIS is a very interesting book,* but 
it will interest Jews chiefly, for it is a 
glorification of the Jews, and the attempt 
is made to add to this glory by making 
Jesus simply a Jew, in the same category 
with Abraham, Moses and Paul. The 
author says: 


“When the hour arrived for these com- 
mandments and the other teachings of Moses 
and the prophets to be presented in a newer 
and more attractive form, Jesus arose, and, by 
his simple yet matchless oratory, by his self- 
sacrificing spirit, and by his devotion to the 
poor, the neglected and the forsaken in Israel, 
created a spiritual wave among his Jewish 
brethren that was destined to have a_far- 
reaching influence.” 


Jesus “had great originality, but it 
was the originality of phraseology.” 
The crucifixion of Jesus was due to “ his 
silent acquiescence in the cry hailing him 
as King of the Jews,” which “ subjected 
him to the charge of treason to Rome.” 
The Resurrection is not mentioned. 

Christianity, in the author’s opinion, is 
a perversion of Jesus’ teachings, for 
“their [the disciples’] conduct after his 





* JESUS THE JEW, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
Harris Weinstock. New York: Funk & Wagnalis 
Company. $1.00 net. 
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death makes plain the fact that he had 
filled them with the thought that they 
were to devote themselves to the lost 
sheep of Israel.” The command, “Go 
ye, therefore, and teach all nations,” is 
an interpolation. Paul, the Grecian Jew, 
is the real founder of Christianity and 
“acted contrary to the spirit and the 
commands of Jesus” when he began to 
spread the gospel among the Gentiles. 

In the address on “ What the Jew and 
Christian Owe Each Other ” much is said 
to the credit of Christianity, but this is 
more than offset by the debt which 
Christians owe the Jews: “ Take out of 
Christianity the contribution thereto 
made by the Jew and all that re- 
mains of Christianity is pure heathen- 
ism.” 

This being so, we can anticipate his 
answer to the question, “ Why Remain 
Jews?” The answer is that the Jews are 
getting their “ lessons of right acting and 
right living from the very fountain 
head.” 

The remaining addresses on the Mes- 
siah, the Chosen People, Intermarriage, 
etc., are of interest to Jews, but not to 
the general reader. As a whole the book 
will please Jews, but will be offensive to 
Christians. It will not bear criticism be- 


cause it ignores too many great facts. 
* 


Cross-Bench Views of Current Church Ques- 


tions. By H. Hensley Henson. London: 
Edward Arnold. 


A collection of papers on subjects of 
presentimportance in the Churchof Eng- 
land. The author will be recognized 
from his recent “ Godly Union and Con- 
cord” sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey, urging the recognition of Non- 
conformist Churches and the admission 
of their members to the Holy Commu- 
nion. Canon Henson is the earnest ad- 
vocate of closer union and co-operation 
between the national and free churches, 
and his ability, sincerity and scholarship, 
and his position as Canon of Westmins- 
ter, give him considerable influence. Be- 
sides a plea for the recognition of non- 
Episcopal churches, this volume contains 
discussions of Disestablishment, the Con- 
fessional, the British Sunday, Foreign 
Missions, the influence of biblical criti- 
cism on the interpretation and authority 
of Scripture, and two lectures on the his- 
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tory of Dissent in England. Canon 
Henson is much opposed to Disestablish- 
ment, on the ground that it would great- 
ly lessen religious work in England and 
cause divisions in the Anglican Church 
itself. His broad and statesmanlike 
views on missions are especially to be 
commended. His frank admission of 
the loss in popular use of the Bible from 
the results of criticism is noteworthy for 
its honesty and truth. The candor and 
frankness of the author make the reader 
feel that he is gaining insight into the 
real problems and the real spirit of the 
English Church, and that he is privileged 
to. look on while its chief difficulties are 
being met with vigor of attack, thor- 
oughness of knowledge and honesty of 
purpose. Contact with Canon Henson 
ought to increase one’s breadth of mind, 
and his outspoken treatment of present 
religious problems in py furnishes 
a singular opportunity for increase of 
knowledge and sympathy. 
at 

Up the Witch Brook Road. By Kate Upson 

Clark. New York: J. F. Taylor & Co., 

$1.50. 

The “ Witch Brook Road ” is an old- 
fashioned highway stretching through a 
quaint district-neighborhood somewhere 
in the northeast corner of our country. 
It is the kind of road that we all traveled 
years ago when the world was young 
with us, guarded upon one side by the 
giant shadows of a forest and upon the 
other enchanted by the singing waters 
of some vagabond brook. Along this 
particular route comes the beautiful hero- 
ine upon a galloping bareback horse, os- 
tensibly to rescue the little girl Puck of 
the story from another runaway steed, 
but really, as the author and reader 
know, to fall fainting into the strong 
arms of the providential hero. All the 
pretty homely details of the ensuing ro- 
mance are gathered from the little girl’s 
recollections of the happy season. And 
they are set down with that childish 
glamour which memory sometimes holds 
from the sunlit past. Altogether it is a 
delightful story. And the author’s en- 
ticing hint of startling developments yet 
to come keeps the reader’s imagination 
prospecting up and down the “ Witch 
Brook Road” for happy fates till the 
last pair of lovers are properly married. 
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The Just and the Unjust. By Richard Bagot. 
New York: John Lane, $1.50. 

Just now when attention is riveted 
upon the orgies and callous wickedness 
of New York’s “four hundred,” this 
novel of London society life, which, ac- 
cording to the Spectator, “ gives real 
portraits of the world we live in,” will 
excite unusual interest. And if the rep- 
resentations made by such writers as Mr. 
Bagot are to be credited, the only ra- 
tional conclusion is that the highest 
classes socially, both in England and 
America, are the lowest morally. For with 
them vice does not originate in poverty 
or ignorance, but springs from the 
abominable license of their own sensual 
natures. However, Mr. Bagot’s literary 
style is far from being sensational. The 
most’ revolting episodes are related in the 
expressionless, well-bred English way, 
which is temperamental more than it is 
artistic. And this fact may account for 
the unique compliment paid him by an- 
other London reviewer: “ He is never 
rhapsodical, nor does he say clever 
things.” The obtuseness and gravity of 
the British intelligence is proclaimed in 
that comment. And possibly it is this 
density of the mental atmosphere, this 
constitutional frown at illuminating wit, 
that prevents Mr. Bagot’s saying even 
his dull things cleverly. Meanwhile, 
American readers will wonder how these 
expressionless examples of the “ Smart 
Set” in London have the enterprise to 
be so desperately wicked. For they all 
lack the passion and piquancy to make 
the parts they play vital. The evil they 
do is dull, unimaginative, traditional, as 
if they had been brought up to it and 
did not fall from some nobler estate into 
it romantically through some rash ad- 
venture or godless circumstance. As a 
matter of fact, from the Western point 
of view The Just and the Unjust is the 
least interesting of the three recent nov- 
els from this author’s pen. There is no 
originality in the conception of the plot 
and little imagination displayed in the 
development of it. 


The Wooing of Wistaria. By Onoto Watanna. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

A sort of modern Romeo and Juliet 

this, with, however, a happier consum- 

mation. The Prince of Mori meets and 


loves the Lady Wistaria. Shidmatzu, her 
father, lives only to feed fat the ancient 
grudge he bears the Mori family, and 
complications ensue involving craft, cor- 
ruption, treachery, battle, murder and 
sudden death. The plot is much more 
complicated and the action far more dra- 
matic than was the case in “ A Japanese 
Nightingale,” an earlier book by the same 
author. But none of the charm of the 
latter story is lost in this more ambitious 
tale, whose interest is hightened rather 
than diminished by the fact that here fic- 
tion is cleverly blended with truth and 
we see the romantic incidents of the 
story growing out of actual historic oc- 
currences. The book is dainty and di- 
verting and of a very wholesome clean- 
liness. 
st 


The Poet and Penelope. By L. Parry Trus- 
cott. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.00 net. 

Not the Poet alone but likewise he 
who reads of Mr. Truscott’s charming 
heroine becomes ensnared in Penelope’s 
delicate web of indefinable fascination. 
This is a dainty little idyll, made up of 
airy nothings, butdone in so adroit a man- 
ner as to leave one with no sense of lack 
or void at the close. There is a mere 
mirage of a plot, but to try to outline it 
would be to destroy the very essence of 
the book, the distinguishing feature of 
which is its bright impalpableness. Still, 
for the benefit of the curious, one may 
hint at a beautiful girl, an enamored 
poet, a prospect of poverty, a will dis- 
covered in a secret hiding-place, a happy 
dénouement. These are the points upon 
which the diaphanous fabric of the tale 
is hung, but it is in the weaving of the 
web that the charm lies. 


& 


Margarita. By Elizabeth W. Champney. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25 net. 

A search for a stolen gem (the legend- 
ary sacred fire opal of the Natchez In- 
dians, the possession of which would se- 
cure “the key to the Great River—the 
Mississippi--and all its tributaries ’’) ; 
the brilliant court of Louis the Magnifi- 
cent of France; the conflict of Spanish, 
French and English interests in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and such pioneer heroes 
as La Salle, Tonti and Bienville:—with 
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such capital material at hand it is to be 
regretted that this historical romance is 
so far from being either historical or ro- 
mantic in the sincerest sense. To be sure 
there is throughout every evidence of 
painstaking study of authorities, but the 
result is somewhat bald and tame. How- 
ever, it is but just to say that the subject 
is so large a one as to demand excep- 
tional power in handling, and Mrs. 
Champney is hardly to be blamed for her 
failure to achieve what would fairly chal- 
lenge the force of the strongest writers 


of the day. 
a 


By Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with a Preface and Notes by Dr. S. W. 
Bushell, C.M.G., author of “ Oriental 
Ceramic Art.” With twenty-four colored 
plates and fifty-four half-tone illustrations. 
New York: A. Wessels Co., $10.00. 

Chinese porcelain has always attracted 

artists, but it has also a strong appeal to 
those interested in the curious apart from 
the beautiful, for the reason that no mat- 
ter how insignificant the Chinese potter 
may be he always contrives to introduce 
into his products some conceit which 
strikes the Occidental mind as odd. Mr. 
Monkhouse has not only set forth these 
allurements of Chinese pottery in his 
descriptive passages, but he has like- 
wise treated the subject historically. 
Like Mr. Gulland, whose work in the 
same field was published in 1898, Mr. 
Monkhouse is extensively indebted to the 
late Sir Augustus Wollaston Franks for 
his classifications. The introduction of 
Chinese porcelain into Europe is sketched. 
There is some account of the principal 
collections in Europe and America. An 
interesting and instructive chapter on 
“ Marks,” illustrated by fac-simile repro- 
ductions, will aid those interested in de- 
ciphering the Chinese characters. Con- 
siderable consideration has been given to 
the mythical personages and fabulous 
animals represented on Chinese porce- 
lain. The glossary and bibliography 
that are added will be found exceedingly 
valuable to collectors and students of 
ceramics. .The book is a brief but au- 
thoritative contribution to the literature 
on the subject of which it treats. The 
beautiful color plate illustrations used 
give an added value to the volume, and 
render the text more luminous than could 
be the case without them. 


Chinese Porcelain. 
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Out of the West. By Elizabeth Higgins. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 

Every since the days of Dick Whit- 
tington of blessed memory the hero who 
goes out to seek his fortune and after 
the usual term of struggle and danger 
finds it and is proclaimed “ thrice Lord 
Mayor of London,” or words to that or 
some other effect, has been dear to the 
heart of all lovers of romance. We have 
had him under scores of different names 
and guises, but the same welcome awaits 
him whenever he appears, and the con- 
jecture is safe that it will continue to 
await him to the end of the chapter. 
There is something strongly reminiscent 
of “ The Gentleman From Indiana” in 
Out of the West, which might easily, by 
the way, have been entitled “ The Gentle- 
man from Nebraska.” Frank Field, the 
hero, like Mr. Tarkington’s John Hark- 
less, finds himself an alien in a Western 
town. Little by little he becomes aware 
of the tremendous demands the condi- 
tions of his new life are making upon 
him, and little by little he responds to 
them until at last he discovers that his 
place has been fixed for him in the com- 
munity by a force as final as Fate; that 
the people are his people; that they love 
him and that he has “ come back to his 
world and his destiny,” while the East 
lies unregretted in a hidden corner of his 
memory. The book is not without force, 
but its effects are often marred by an in- 
eptness or carelessness in style. 


& 
Village Work in India. 


New York: Fleming 
net. 


By Norman Russell. 
- Revell Co., $1.00 


Mr. Russell is a missionary in Central 
India of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church, and there can be no doubt that 
he is a good missionary, a broad-minded, 
earnest and devoted man. He has ex- 
cellent powers of description, and he tells 
in a familiar, interesting way what one is 
most curious to know of the life in the 
villages of India, in temple, bazaar and 
home. He does not argue for missions, 
nor discuss the merits of Hinduism, but 
he sets forth the life and beliefs of the 
Hindu people and the work of the mis- 
sionary among them in a manner to make 
one share his enthusiasm for the Chris- 
tianization of the Indian continent. His 
breadth and tact are shown in the remark 
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that “oftentimes we missionaries, im- 
pressed with the awful contrast between 
the grosser side of Hinduism and Chris- 
tian morality, have been slow to discern 
and acknowledge its hidden truths.” 


& 


A Remedy for Love. By Ellen Olney Kirk. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 


This is the kind of romance that may 
be read by young girls without injury to 
their white muslin imaginations. It pre- 
sents love from their own standpoint, a 
delightfully mysterious and very proper 
emotion, without a suggestion of impru- 
dence or a hint of naked passion. It is 
simply a little sunshine race of Cupid aft- 
er two pretty maidens and a stiff jointed 
old widower. As literature, it is a funny 
little joke, but morally it is constructed 
by a good domestic recipe for happiness, 
and is warranted to encourage only those 
harmless ebullitions of emotions so natu- 
ral and becoming in the young and inno- 
cent-minded. 

& 
The Small End of Great Problems. By Brooke 
Herford. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., $1.60 net. 


Twenty-one essays on religious sub- 
jects by one who feels “ how much the 
problems and perplexities of life would 
be simplified if people would only take 
hold of them at the small end.” This 
common-sense procedure is used to sim- 
plify such questions as, “ The mystery of 
mind,” “The unseen things the most 
real,” “ Belief in things which cannot 
be proved,” “The foreordination of 
God.” The thought is clear and vigor- 
ous and the book is stimulating and 
helpful. Especially Christian in spirit is 
the chapter on “ The healing forces of 
God.” It is refreshing to find a clergy- 
man who writes so cordially on “ The 
inspiration of science” and acknowledg- 
ng 
“the confirmation and even inspiration which 
science in its later stages is giving to all the 
upward-reaching thought of man, and especial- 
ly to his religious faith and feeling.” 


ed 
Luck o’ Lassendale. By the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh. New York: John Lane $1.50. 
For the second time this author has 
taken advantage of our romantic regard 
for the nobility to write a book. “ Be- 


linda Fitzwarren” was the somewhat 
plebeian title of the first. As a matter of 
fact, being an “earl” does not qualify a 
man with imagination or genius, what- 
ever else it may do for him. And in the 
case of the “ Earl of Iddesleigh ” Nature 
seems to have been singularly obtuse. 
Luck o’ Lassendale is interesting only as 
a literary curiosity. The author’s style 
is dull and expressionless and his story 
appeals neither to the sympathy nor in- 
telligence of the reader. Our advice to 
him, if we could reach his ears, is that he 
should henceforth confine himself to the 
simple practice of being a nobleman and 
leave alone the more delicate and exact- 
ing vocation of literature. 


ca 


The White World. Life and Adventures 
within the Arctic Circle. Collected and Ar- 
ranged for the Arctic Club by Rudolph 
Kersting. New York: Lewis Scribner & 
Co., $2.00 net. 

In this volume twenty-two famous liv- 
ing explorers relate their personal experi- 
ences amid the snowdrifts and among the 
Esquimaux. Schley, Bonsall, Brainard, 
Biederbick, Cook, Bridgman, Wright, 
Brewer, Kersting, Walsh, Operti, Osbon 
and Vorse all contribute articles, making 
it, with its numerous illustrations, the 
most complete work yet published con- 
cerning the Far North. Much of the 
writing is new, strong and vivid, bring- 
ing conviction. Take for instance these 
extracts from “The Daily Work of an 
Arctic Explorer,” by Dr. Frederick A. 
Cook : 


“When the day’s journey is ended the 
tongue burns, the throat is parched and there 
is an uncomfortable pinching in the pit of 
the stomach. One feels like eating a moun- 
tain and drinking a river, but the effect of 
pemmican upon this condition is marvelous. 
It is too hard to eat rapidly, so one nibbles 
away, shivers and dreams of better times. 
The dry, uncooked bits of meat go down with 
a snatch and some effort, and one is very 
conscious of its position in the stomach by a 
heavy, full feeling which is always a joy to 
hungry mortals.” 

* . * * * 

“When three men are slipped into a bag, 
like fingers into a glove, there is not much 
room for discussion. Such men must not 
have bristles which can be rubbed the wrong 
way, for there is nothing worse than sulphur- 
ous language in a sleeping-bag. It doesn’t 
matter how charming a man may ordinarily 
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be, he is another sort of a creature in a bag; 
and then, too, men have such different ways 


when asleep.” 
&* 


Literary Notes 


“Kim” is to be issued by Scribners in 
the “ Outward Bound Edition” of Kipling’s 
works. 


....We are to have a posthumous work of 
Southey’s. A manuscript “ Journal of a Tour 
in the Netherlands” of his has come to light 
and will be published this autumn. 


....Putnams are publishing a new and re- 
vised edition of Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in 
a Library” and also a new series of “ Studies 
of a Biographer.” 


....The Century has recently come into 
possession of an interesting collection of un- 
published letters of Sir Walter Scott, written 
to Mrs. Hughes, the grandmother of the au- 
thor of “ Tom Brown.” 


....-From Thomas Whittaker’s list of 
Latest Books we mention “ Kinship of God 
and Man,” by Rev. J. J. Lanier, and “ The 
American Church Dictionary and Cyclopedia,” 
by Rev. William J. Miller. 


....The municipal council of Trégnier, in 
Brittany, has voted to erect a statue and name 
a street in the town in honor of Renan. 
Twelve years ago the fixing of a memorial 
tablet on the house where Renan was born 
nearly caused a revolution at Trégnier. 


....The well-known Sign of the Lark has 
changed hands and is now the property of 
Godfrey A. S. Wieners, the New York pub- 
lisher. The famous Lark and the equally 
famous Purple Cow were issued from the 
Sign of the Lark, the volumes still being 
much sought after by lovers of the curious in 
literature. 


....-Doubleday, Page & Co. announce the 
publication of “ The Variorum and Definitive 
Edition of the Poetical and Prose Writings 
of Edward Fitzgerald,” in seven volumes. The 
edition will be strictly limited to three hun- 
dred and fifty sets, of which three hundred 
will be offered for sale. A few copies will 
be printed on Japan vellum at $35 per vol- 
ume, while the ordinary edition will be sold 
complete at $42. It is expected that a re- 
print of the earliest edition of the Rubaiyat 
and other matter constituting the first volume 
will be ready before the end of the year. The 
remaining volumes will be published as rap- 
idly thereafter as the De Vinne Press can ex- 
ecute the printing and binding. The text has 
been Collected and arranged by George Ben- 
tham, and there is a preface by Edmund Gosse. 
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Pebbles 


A PENNSYLVANIA man is under arrest for 
stealing coal from one of the divine-right 
mines. This is not larceny. It is heresy.— 
The Baltimore American. 

There was a young lady of Siam, 
Who said to her lover named Priam, 
“Tf you kiss me, of course, 
You will have to use force, 
But dear knows you are stronger than I am.” 

....On the way back from the cemetery, 
after a woman’s funeral, some one in every 
carriage says: “ I wonder if he will ever marry 
again,” and all the rest look shocked, tho the 
same thought had been in their minds.—Aftchi- 
son Globe. 

A fool girl of Paris named Jane, 
Once threw herself into the Seine, 
She was off in her head 
The fisherman said 
Who found her. He found her in Seine. 

....-Columbia University has decided to go 
Harvard one better and grant the degree of 
bachelor of arts after a two years’ course. 
The plan is perfectly feasible, for after two 
years at college a young man is quite as well 
qualified for the degree as at the end of four 
years, with the possible exception of the de- 
partments of golf, tennis and football. Indeed, 
it would save time and money if the preparatory 
schools were empowered to confer the degree 
of A. B., leaving the universities as a post- 
graduate course for specialists. With every 
high school pupil an A. B. and every return- 
ing hero from foreign wars an LL.D., we should 
at once take a commanding place as the in- 
tellectual leader of nations.—Chicago Post. 

...-A Kentucky farmer, Filson by name, 
lay sick with a fever, so high that it notably 
heated the whole bed-coverings. He was the 
breadwinner of the family, but his wife was a 
resourceful woman. Seeing her husband’s en- 
ergies going altogether to waste in uselessly 
raising the local temperature of his imme- 
diate surroundings, the thought occurred to 
her of a way of utilizing them to her and her 
family’s profit. Borrowing some four dozen 
eggs, she placed them in the bed, securing 
them from danger of breakage by some sim- 
ple arrangement, and in due time hatched out 
in this novel incubator forty-four chickens, to 
the great delight of the father of the family 
and herself. Perhaps the emotional condition 
influenced the disordered heat centers, for 
with the appearance of the newly-hatched 
brood the fever subsided. Continued fever is 
not a pleasant matter, as a rule, but the wom- 
an of the above story deserves credit for her 
ingenious utilization of adversity, and the con- 
clusion certainly is cheerful. Father and 
chickens are reported as crowing over their 
outcome.—Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 





EDITORIALS 


End of the Coal Strike 


WE said last week that the power of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was supreme in 
the industry of mining and carrying an- 
thracite coal, and that he could end the 
bitter controversy in the mining region 
at any time by submitting the whole case 
to arbitrators. We expressed our hope, 
and expectation, that he would take this 
course. 

That is what Mr. Morgan has done 
since those words were written. He has 
ended the strike. The statement suggest- 
ing and virtually asking for the appoint- 
ment of an Arbitration Commission was 
signed, it is true, by the railroad presi- 
dents. That was a natural concession to 
the requirements of the situation. Butthe 
presidents had retired to the background. 
Mr. Morgan had taken the case into his 
hands. It was he that bore the sugges- 
tion and request to Mr. Roosevelt, and 
that conducted directly or through the 
agency of his banking partners the nego- 
tiations that ended in an agreement. He 
realized the weight of his responsibility, 
saw Clearly the swelling force of public 
opinion, perceived the hostility excited 
by the arrogance and folly of the railroad 
officers, and took the action pointed out 
by common sense. But for his long ab- 
sence in Europe there would have been an 
agreement some time ago. The interests 
depending upon him had never so greatly 
needed his care, not even when, during 
another of his visits to Europe, the rail- 
road consolidators quarreled and entered 
upon a war of which the Northern Pa- 
cific corner was the final battle. 

But Mr. Morgan is not the chief figure 
in the history of the closing days of this 
memorable controversy. The exertion 
of his great influence excites curiosity, 
but the greatest prominence has been at- 
tained and the most sincere admiration 
of the American people has been won by 
President Roosevelt, who pursued his 
beneficent purpose with tact, courage and 
indomitable perseverance, never permit- 
ting himself to be diverted by discourtesy 


or to be disheartened by what seemed to 
be complete failure. 

At the beginning he frankly admitted 
that he had no legal or official warrant: 
“T disclaim any right or duty to inter- 
vene in this way upon Icegal grounds or 
upon any official relation that I bear to 
the situation.” But he had a warrant in 
his earnest solicitude for the public wel- 
fare, in his conviction that it was his duty 
to apply to these contestants the weight 
of the moral influence of his high office 
and to represent as no other American 
could the force and demands of public 
opinion. We do not believe that he 
thought for a moment of any possible 
loss of prestige that might be due to final 
failure. Whether he was to fail or to 
win, he felt that it was his duty to do all 
that he could, sparing no effort that the 
problem could suggest. And so he kept 
at work, after his direct appeals to each 
side had been rejected, devising new 
plans, using all possible agencies and in- 
fluences, until public opinion, concen- 
trated, intensified and made effective by 
his labors and example, was admitted to 
be irresistible by the financier whose de- 
cision was final on the capitalist side of 
the controversy. We have said that Mr. 
Morgan ended the strike. It is true that 
his was the final act. But the strike was 
really ended by President Roosevelt, as 
the tireless and tactful representative of 
public opinion. 

It is a grand achievement for the pro- 
motion of peace. Some have said that 
the dignity of the Presidential office 
would suffer in some measure by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s action, surely if he should 
fail, probably even if he should succeed. 
But the dignity of that office is never 
more firmly upheld than when the Presi- 
dent is striving with all the weight of his 
personal influence to relieve the people 
from an intolerable situation and to pre- 
vent a national calamity. The dignity 
of the office would not have been fully 
preserved if Mr. Roosevelt had sought 
shelter behind an admitted lack of legal 
authority and made no effort whatever. 
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It has been elevated in the estimation of 
the people by this notable public service 
which he has performed. 

The Commission is one of ideal excel- 
lence, and in saying this we must not 
forget that additional credit is due to the 
President for the selection of the mem- 
bers of it. It is understood that Mr. 
Morgan was willing that some elasticity 
should be imparted to the limitations 
originally imposed or suggested. At all 
events the President was not strictly 
bound by them, but proceeded to satisfy 
his own judgment and that of the public, 
incidentally at the same time removing 
the objections of the miners’ union. In 
the long review accompanying Mr. 
Mitchell’s letter of acceptance there is a 
sharply discordant note. We regret that 
he could not resist the temptation to 
taunt and exasperate and exult over his 
foe. He might well have left the railroad 
presidents to the comparative obscurity 
to which they have been retired, there to 
meditate upon their blunders and to make 
a fresh attempt to earn their large sala- 
ries by strict attention to the technical 
duties of their offices. He may have 
thought that such a letter was required 
to sustain him in the estimation of the 
union, but he has lost something by it in 
the estimation of the general public. 

We may look with confidence for per- 
manent reforms in the anthracite mining 
region as a result of the investigation 
and findings of the Commission. Its re- 
port will be memorable in the history of 
controversies between labor and capital, 
and probably beneficial in its influence 
outside of the industry directly involved. 
Thus more may be gained from a settle- 
ment by an eminent Commission’s in- 
quiry and decision than could have been 
acquired by that slight concession in pay 
or hours which would at one time have 
been accepted. 

All this lies in the future. The imme- 
diate and present and certain gain is that 
this settlement, due to Mr. Roosevelt 
and the public opinion which he repre- 
sented, not only gives new and powerful 
support for arbitration as the best means 
for reaching an agreement, but also 
marks a general recognition and admis- 
sion of the fact that in a controversy of 
this kind the public has an interest which 
must not and cannot be ignored. 


The Supremacy of “The Public” 


ON all sides it is conceded that the 
President of the United States has scored 
a distinct triumph through his interven- 
tion in the coal strike. It is quite possi- 
ble for conditions to arise under which 
the dignity of his office requires the 
President to attempt positive things for 
the public good, and when this happens 
he must in no wise fail in his endeavor. 

Such conditions had arisen in conse- 
quence of the long struggle between the 
coal operators and the organized miners. 
Each of the contending parties had de- 
fied public opinion. Each had openly 
violated the laws of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and, we presume the 
courts would hold, the laws also of the 
Federal Government. The miners, on 
their part, in their bitter determination 
to control the conditions of work in the 
coal fields, had incited and perhaps par- 
ticipated in acts of violence, which in- 
cluded a long list of capital crimes. The 
operators, on their part, had taken the 
position that they owed no duties to the 
public. They had practically announced 
their divine right to own coal lands or to 
lease them and to manage thenr at their 
own will, and regardless of any public in- 
terest. It was a condition in which the 
forces that make for anarchy were as- 
serting themselves above the forces of 
public order, and all that the word law 
stands for was being brought into con- 
tempt. 

Moreover, these were only surface 
symptoms of a far more serious under- 
lying evil. There was plainly growing 
in this country, in the minds of the man- 
agers of powerful business corporations, 
the notion that they could run the eco- 
nomic affairs of the nation about as they 
pleased. They were beginning to regard 
themselves as the actual rulers of a peo- 
ple nominally maintaining republican in- 
stitutions. They were beginning to take 
seriously the sarcastic ribaldry of the 
newspaper press, which has long been 
representing them as controlling legisla- 
tors, governors and Presidents of the 
United States. They were beginning to 
think of themselves as did the old nobil- 
ity in France before the Revolution, asa 
class so superior to all other human be- 
ings that the rest of humanity could very 
properly be regarded as existing for the 
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benefit of the high and mighty. It was 
already perceived by thoughtful men 
that, in one or another way. a direct is- 
sue must be made, and the question must 
be answered, whether, in this great 
American nation, the people, acting 
through their political and legal organi- 
zation, still retained the sovereignty and 
could still make their power felt, or 
whether an abject surrender must be 
made to an all-powerful millionaire oli- 
garchv. 

Had this issue been made as a legal 
struggle in the courts, or as a political 
struggle ia a national campaign, it would 
have developed a bitterness which we 
can hardly picture. It would have cre- 
ated an exceedingly dangerous political 
situation. In America, as in all other 
great nations, there are terrific social 
forces—blind. brutal, relentless, which 
are capable of bursting forth into revolu- 
tionary activity if sufficient provocation 
is offered. The whole story of human 
history teaches that in one way only can 
such forces be kept in smoldering inac- 
tivity. Only through the supremacy of 
law, and all that it represents, over the 
passions, the ambitions and the greed of 
individuals, and, above all, over unscru- 
pulous class interests, can public safety 
be maintained. 

The President of the United States 
must be credited with having seen that a 
very critical moment had arrived in the 
history of public supremacy over con- 
tending private interests in this country, 
and for having had the coolness, the 
nerve and the tact to act at the right mo- 
ment as only a strong and wise man 
could. Without asserting any constitu- 
tional authority, but knowing that his 
position as the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation would give a peculiar significance 
to his purpose, he brought the contend- 
ing parties face to face, and, by sheer 
force of the inherent rightness of his con- 
tention, compelled them to see that the 
public Which they had ignored and de- 
spised yas the supreme party at interest 
in the whole wretched business. He 
made them understand that the public is 
and will be supreme ; that it is still capa- 
ble of acting through governmental 
methods, and that at any cost it will 
maintain the supremacy of law., There 
is no reason to suppose that Mr. Roose- 
velt made use of any threats. There is 
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every reason to suppose that he set forth 
with convincing clearness the obligation 
of every American to remember his du- 
ties of citizenship while pushing his pri- 
vate interests as a business man. 

At al! events, it is certain that, through 
his intervention, he has once more raised 
the standard of the supremacy of public 
welfare over all merely individual or 
class interests. He has brought the is- 
sue home to every American voter. It is 
a wholesome lesson, and one which the 
American people will, we hope, heed for 
years to come. 

For more than a generation past busi- 
ness interests have occupied a dispropor- 
tionate and abnormal place in the minds 
of the more enterprising Americans. No 
nation can be great, and, what is more, 
no people can enjoy security and continu- 
ing prosperity, if public concerns are 
forced into the background of conscious- 
ness by imperious private greed. In the 
long run, private interests themselves can 
flourish, and the individual citizen can 
enjoy the fruits of his enterprise, only if 
the supremacy of the public welfare,.ex- 
pressing itself in legal justice and an im- 
partial administration, is everywhere and 
ceaselessly maintained. 


st 


The Arbitration Commission 


The return of the miners to their work 
after twenty-three weeks of idleness is 
the most dramatic vindication of the 
principle of arbitration that this country 
has witnessed. Altho the union is not 
recognized in terms by the operators, 
whose utter childishness in failing to 
rise to the exigencies of their situation 
has been demonstrated throughout the 
summer, vet it is recognized in fact by 
them and in terms by the President and 
the public. To have the entire matter 
at issue left to a board of competent arbi- 
trators with the prospect of a three-year 
settlement is abundant reason for con- 
gratulation to all concerned. 

The problem before this commission 
is certainly the largest and most com- 
plicated industrial problem that has been 
intrusted to any deliberative or judicial 
body. The country looks for a settle- 
ment that shall hold, not only for three 
years, but shall provide for peaceful re- 
newal thereafter. It looks, too, for cer- 
tain safeguards upon which this strike, 
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more than any other strike, has focused 
the attention of the public. While the 
wisdom and experience of the commis- 
sion may be trusted to devise a proper 
solution, it is not out of place to suggest 
at this time some of the conditions which 
seem to us necessary to be observed be- 
fore a permanent solution can be reached. 

In the first place, the anthracite mine 
workers will never be satisfied until their 
condition is as good as that of the bi- 
tuminous mine workers in Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. It is not 
perhaps necessary that their condition be 
brought immediately to that standard, 
altho the tonic effect of such a decision 
would justify in the highest measure the 
resort to arbitration. But if, within the 
next three years, the plans adopted by 
the commission shall not have brought 
the anthracite mine worker up to the lev- 
el of the bituminous mine worker in 
hours, wages and terms of employment, 
these plans will fail at the end. 

Certainly the anthracite industry is 
fully as able financially as the bituminous 
industry to support this increase of, say, 
20 per cent. in wages. The anthracite in- 
dustry is compactly organized, while the 
bituminous industry is divided among 
hundreds of competitors, and if the cur- 
rent arguments in favor of the economies 
of trust organization are sound, then the 
anthracite business should be able to pay 
wages in excess of those paid for corre- 
sponding work by the bituminous busi- 
ness. Furthermore, the bituminous op- 
erators who recognize the union are in 
competition with non-union operators 
who pay much lower wages, while the 
anthracite operators have no non-union 
competitors in their particular product. 

One of the most satisfactory arrange- 
ments in the bituminous field is the clas- 
sification of workmen, with a. uniform 
scale of wages for each class. The great 
bulk of the day workers are paid $2.10 
per day, but there are other classes 
ranging from $1 per day for boys to $3 
per day for men. The anthracite op- 
erators contend that their employment is 
so diversified that no scale of this kind 
can properly be contrived. But in this 
contention they are contradicted by the 
experience of the bituminous operators, 
who took the same ground prior to the 
organization of the union. The real ob- 
ject in their contention is not the just ap- 
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portionment of wages according to work, 
as they contend, but the opportunity to 
play one workman against another by 
making an individual bargain with each. 
This always results in gradually forcing 
wages down below the basis originally 
agreed upon. If the commission hopés 
to establish a scale of day wages that 
will be easily understood and enforced it 
will necessarily classify the laborers in a 
small number of classes with a uniform 
rate for each class throughout the field. 
This, of course, does not apply to con- 
tract miners, who are paid by the ton or 
cubic yard. In their case a great variety 
of piece rates must be provided for, 
varying with the pitch and quality of 
coal, thickness of vein, depth and many 
other diversities. This problem, how- 
ever, is no more difficult than the simi- 
lar one in the bituminous field, where the 
piece rates for pick mining range from 
34 to 81 cents per ton. 

Doubtless the most serious problem 
will be the protection of the non-union- 
ists. These men have been at work while 
the strikers were idle, and they will re- 
ceive whatever advances in wages or re- 
ductions in hours may be accorded the 
strikers. They will receive thése bene- 
fits without the enormous sacrifices of 
the unionists and without paying dues 
for the support of the union. More- 
over, they will receive the best and easi- 
est positions in the gift of the superin- 
tendents. 

These grounds of enmity toward the 
non-unionists on the part of the strikers 
can easily be understood, and will be the 
first thing forced upon the commission 
for adjustment. That the non-union- 
ists should be protected is a fundamental 
part of the agreement, and is approved 
by the public. But, on the other hand, 
they should not be given preferences 
over the unionists. Equal treatment of 
unionist and non-unionist is essential at 
every point of the agreement. How this 
shall be secured and guaranteed is the 
most delicate and momentous problem 
before the commission. 

There are, of course, many minor 
problems to be dealt with, and many 
problems which cannot be settled in ad- 
vance. The fundamental problem is the 
creation of machinery for enforcing and 
interpreting the decisions of the com- 
mission and dealing with new problems 
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as they arise in each colliery. The de- 
cisions of the commission will, of course, 
be set down in writing, and will be ac- 
cepted by both sides, thereby creating a 
contract. But there will follow many 
violations and many disputes on interpre- 
tation. As far as the non-union work- 
men are concerned the employers will be 
able to enforce their own interpretation 
by discharging the offender. But this 
remedy will not apply to the union work- 
men, because the entire union in each col- 
liery or even in the entire district will go 
out on strike if they feel that their fel- 
low member has been disciplined con- 
trary to the letter or spirit of the agree- 
ment. It will therefore be necessary, 
in the case of union workmen, to estab- 
lish a tribunal of some kind for each col- 
liery, for each district and for the entire 
field, to interpret the agreement and to 
decide points not covered by the agree- 
ment. It is difficult to see how such a 
tribunal can be created except by desig- 
nating for each colliery an elected offi- 
cer of the union and the superintendent 
of the colliery. Where these two cannot 
agree the dispute must be carried to a 
higher authority, else a strike at a local 
colliery would be supported by the com- 
bined union of the entire field. This 
higher authority must also necessarily be 
a tribunal, with equal representation of 
the operators and the miners’ union. In 
case these cannot agree provision would 
be made for referring the dispute to a 
disinterested outsider. 

_ This is practically the machinery in ex- 
stence in the bituminous mining indus- 
try of Illinois, the representative of the 
State Operators’ Association being 
known as “ commissioner,” and devot- 
ing his entire time, in company with the 
State president or secretary of the union, 
to the settlement of local disputes. Per- 
haps the anthracite operators can sug- 
gest some other method of holding the 
members of the miners’ union to the ful- 
flment of their part of the agreement, 
but the method above outlined is the only 
one that has the sanction of successful 
trial in other fields and industries. The 
fact that it is based on recognition of the 
union is simply because the operators 
cannot discharge or discipline a union 
member without the consent of the 
union ; and to get this consent the union 
officers must be convinced that their 
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member is justly disciplined for violation 
of the agreement. Certainly the interpre- 
tation of the agreement cannot be left to 
the operators alone, and it cannot be left 
to the miners’ union alone. It was this 
very defect in the agreement of 1900 
that made possible the hundred or more 
local strikes which the operators cite as 
proof of the union’s irresponsibility. The 
union officers claim that nearly all of 
these strikes were justified as the only 
means of compelling the operators to 
abide by their own agreement. Who 
shall decide between them? Experience 
in other fields indicates that in 99 per 
cent. of the cases they can decide for 
themselves, provided the miners are re- 
quired to continue at work pending the 
investigation and decision by the officer 
of the union and the “ commissioner ” of 
the operators. 

The main ground of objection ad- 
vanced by the operators against the union 
is its refusal to incorporate and thereby 
become financially responsible for its con- 
tracts. This is a strong argument, and 
one that the union should be willing to 
meet, yet, probably, under the existing 
state of the law, incorporation would be 
disastrous to the union. At least the men 
think so. It would then be possible to 
tie up all of their funds at any time by a 
suit in court brought by any employer or 
by a non-unionist or even by a disaffected 
or bribed member of the union. This 
would incapacitate their funds desig- 
nated for beneficial purposes and their 
funds designated for strike purposes. On 
the other hand, as the law now runs, in- 
corporation would not enable them to 
collect damages from their employers for 
violation of their side of the contract. 
They would be compelled to show injury 
to the corporation, and the law holds that 
an injury to a member is not an in- 
jury to the corporation. But the only 
injury inflicted by the employer’s viola- 
tion is an injury to the individual work- 
man. As the law stands, incorporation of 
the union would place it in an unfair 
position. 

But the real object of incorporation can 
be reached in another way. Let both the 
union and the operators be required to 
accumulate a guaranty or indemnity fund 
to be placed in the hands of trustees. 
Let this fund be invested and the interest 
turned over to the general treasury of the 
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union or the operators. But let the fund 
itself remain inviolable as indemnity for 
damages to be awarded by the standing 
Arbitration Committee to be created for 
the purpose. Five cents a week from 
each miner would soon accumulate $100,- 
ooo for this fund, and a similar amount 
could be raised during the same period 
by the operators. The non-unionists 
would also contribute a separate fund on 
the same basis. Contributions would 
cease when the fund reached a designated 
amount, and would be renewed when, 
through award of damages, it fell below 
that amount. In this way both the union 
and the operators would be rendered 
financially liable for violation of their 
contracts, and at the same time the union 
would be protected in its strike and bene- 
ficial funds. 

Such an indemnity fund, if the oper- 
ators are sincere in this objection to the 
union, should reconcile them to a mate- 
rial increase in wages, so that, in effect, 
the employers would actually contribute 
both their own fund and the union’s fund. 

But if the Commission will call before 
it as witnesses the officers and leading 
members of the various employers’ asso- 
ciations throughout the country which 
are in the habit of making contracts with 
labor organizations they will find the 
testimony almost universal to the effect 
that neither incorporation nor an indem- 
nity fund is desired by those associations. 
They place their sole reliance on the good 
will and the good faith of the union, and 
these are much more to be desired than 
any penalizing under the form of legality. 
Indeed, when Mr. Shaffer, at the time of 
the steel workers’ strike a year ago, of- 
fered on the part of his union to put up 
an indemnity fund, Mr. Schwab replied 
that the wealthy United States Steel Cor- 
poration could not afford to collect dam- 
ages from a labor organization. How- 
ever this may be, the proposal of incor- 
poration or an indemnity fund is one 
that appeals strongly to what may be 
called the Wall Street element, which has 
sympathized with the operators, and this 
proposal will doubtless be brought be- 
fore the Commission with great insist- 
ence. The public generally- will look to 
see the subject investigated exhaustively 
by the Commission, and their decision 
will have far-reaching effects not only 
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on the miners’ union, but also on all other 
labor organizations. 
: Js 


The American Board 


THE work of missions is the chief and 
most important work of the Church. It 
is much for an army to hold its own and 
not retreat; but an army that does not 
advance scores no victories. The Ameri- 
can Board is the oldest of our missionary 
societies, and has held first honor and 
chief success among the societies repre- 
senting our various denominations. The 
meeting of the American Board at Ober- 
lin last week was notable for the laying of 
the corner stone of a costly memorial 
arch to commemorate the martyrdom in 
China of a score of missionaries of the 
Board, the larger number of whom were 
graduates of Oberlin. Three days of in- 
spiring addresses by missionaries and sec- 
retaries served, as usual, to arouse en- 
thusiasm. 

At the business meeting it was voted 
to allow the Prudential Committee, if 
they thought best, to transfer the Micro- 
nesian Mission, except Guam, to the 
London Missionary Society or to a Ger- 
man Society. These islands have come 
into the possession of Germany, and the 
regulations of the German Government 
will make it easier for a German Society 
to do the work, or for the London Society 
which has a missionary vessel, such as 
the work will now require. Such a trans- 
fer will release an expenditure of $35,- 
000 a year, besides the expense of build- 
ing and running a new missionary ves- 
sel. It would be a matter of regret if 
this should involve the transfer of the 
auxiliary Hawaiian Board, which largely 
supports the Micronesian Mission. Pos- 
sibly its native missionaries might be 
transferred to Mindanao. 

A more surprising action of the busi- 
ness meeting was to instruct the Pru- 
dential Committee to apply to the Legis- 
lature to grant the Board authority to 
determine the conditions of election and 
the period of service of its members. 
At present the corporate members are, 
under the charter, elected for life, and the 
Board is self-perpetuating. The change 
of charter will make it possible utterly 
to change the present system and to make 
it like that of the other Congregational 
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societies, which now are coming to have 
their members elected by the conferences 
of churches. This looks toward a greater 
power of the conferences, and so of the 
National Council, such as Dr. Leonard 
Bacon deprecated at the first meeting of 
the National Council in Oberlin in 1871. 
This may be called a more effective fel- 
lowship, or an approach to Presbyterian- 
ism. Indeed the Western Congregation- 
alists, led by Dr. Ross, have developed 
what may be called a closer connectional- 
ism, such as may make easier the union 
with some other denominations that is 
talked of. 

Of the wisdom of another act of the 
business session we are in some serious 
doubt. In the stress of theological con- 
troversy some years ago the Board voted 
to redistribute the members of the Pru- 
dential Committee, and that, at the end 
of three terms of three years each, a 
member should be ineligible for election 
for a year. This rule goes into operation 
next year, when four members will retire, 
to be replaced by new men. One of the 
lay members of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, who first introduced the rule, being 
now convinced that it will work badly, 
offered the resolution that it be rescinded, 
so that the Board may re-elect its experi- 
enced and useful members. There is no 
doubt that nearly all of the Prudential 
Committee believe the rule to be a bad 
one, altho it was too delicate a matter for 
them to urge its repeal, as it might seem 
that they were speaking in behalf of their 
own re-election. The American Board 
is a large financial institution, with great 
expenditures, with a credit that must 
be kept good, and with heavy invest- 
ments. Another of the Congregational 
societies that have lately adopted this 
rule has some two millions of invested 
funds besides much other property. It 
is hardly wise, if it is safe, to drive off 
In one year, with the chance that once 
relieved of the burden they may not be 
willing to take it up again, perhaps the 
two business men who are most trusted 
and most useful in the finance commit- 
tee. It is a restriction of power which 
no bank or insurance company would 
think of adopting; but here it is adopted 
lor societies where no personal financial 
interest spurs the trustees to give atten- 
tion and care—only their desire to do 
their duty faithfully, without reward and 
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at much personal inconvenience. The 
Board, with its majority of ministerial 
members, and guided by theoretical 
rather than practical considerations, 
voted down, after considerable discus- 
sion, the proposition to rescind the new 
rule. It will have to be tried and the 
Board will worry along and do good 
work, somewhat handicapped, and the 
new members will have to serve an ap- 
prenticeship of several years before they 
get acquainted with the conditions, dur- 
ing which time the paid executive offi- 
cers, Secretaries and Treasurer, will have 
more power, because they will escape 
the control of the more experienced mem- 
brs who have been dropped at the period 
of their greatest intelligence and effi- 
ciency. But the fad is on, and must run 


its course. 
ss 


Coming Stages of Church Unity 


THE problem of Church unity is a very 
different one for Protestant Churches 
from what it is for the Catholic Church. 
The Catholic Church has one head, and 
that makes it catholic and not divided. 
Many centuries ago, while the Roman 


Empire embraced the world, the bishop 
of Rome asserted supremacy, and, so far 
as the churches of that communion are 
concerned, national divisions or theologi- 
cal divisions are eliminated. There is 
one central authority to which all must 
defer. 

When Protestantism broke away from 
the Roman Church it recognized no cen- 
tral authority. The Churches grouped 
themselves as they chose, according to 
their own idiosyncrasies of doctrine or 
custom or by their nations. Hence sects. 

The evil was not all an evil. Fresh 
and free thought in the parliament of 
liberty is forceful, and in such a rivalry 
truth asks no favors of power. At pres- 
ent Protestant Christianity is making 
more rapid progress than Catholic all 
over the world, as just now illustrated 
by the census of India and as observed in 
the political preponderance of the Prot- 
estant nations. 

But, nevertheless, our subdichotomies 
of schisms are not good butbad. Scoresof 
sects have no present reason for separate 
existence, whatever justification they 
once had. They divide the Church and 
scatter forces and make it impossible for 
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Christianity to exert its legitimate influ- 
ence in the world. It is not simply that 
small denominations are not as impress- 
ive and grandiose as large ones; their 
usefulness is restricted and their energy 
divided. 

There are two ways in which union 
may be secured, either by consolidation 
or by federation. One method seeks an 
absolute corporate union of separated de- 
nominations, while the other allows them 
to remain distinct but federates them for 
the expression of essential unity and to 
avoid unseemly competition and inter- 
ference. Both of these are good, even 
tho one is better than the other. But the 
better and completer union is often im- 
practicable at present, and perhaps will 
always be so; while a looser union of 
recognition ought to be possible for all. 

A federation of all our Protestant 
Christian Churches was proposed by the 
Congregational National Council meet- 
ing in Portland, Me., a year ago. Some 
steps have been taken toward calling a 
representaive council or congress of de- 
nominations to meet within the next five 
years in order to establish such a federa- 
tion. The work of bringing together 
such a representative meeting properly 
belongs not to any single denominational 
committee but to such an organization as 
that national Federation Society of which 
E. B. Sanford, D.D., is secretary, and 
which has devoted its energies chiefly 
and very successfully to organizing local 
federations of churches. The next step 
is a national federation, and this ought 
to be the aim of that society. 

Consolidation is the better aim, where 
practicable, but it is not feasible, except 
in narrower limits. Our denominations 
classify themselves by their government 
much more than by their doctrine. They 
are episcopally, presbyterially or congre- 
gationally governed. And yet in the 
present drift of things and the progress 
of liberty even these lines are being ob- 
scured. Bishops cease to rule. Local 
churches assert their independence of 
presbyteries and conferences. They 
choose their own ministers with no refer- 
ence to the authority over them. There 
are many denominations of which we 
cannot certainly tell in which of the three 
classes they belong. This ought to make 
consolidation easier. 

We have already recorded the proposal 
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for consolidated corporate union made 
by the United Brethren, with their 250,- 
000 members, to the Methodist Protest- 
ant (184,000), the Evangelical (118, 
000), the United Evangelical (60,000), 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian (180,- 
000) denominations. The bishops of the 
United Brethren—so called—have ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with these 
denominations on terms of consolidation, 
but the response from the Cumberland 
Presbyterians does not seem to be a 
cheerful one. They would prefer union 
with the Presbyterian body from which 
they separated. The Methodist Protest- 
ants, however, have appointed a commit- 
tee on union with the United Brethren. 
But already, four years ago, the Congre- 
gational National Council voted that 
union with the Methodist Protestants 
was desirable; but no progress was made 
in the matter until the Congregational- 
ists of Illinois took up the matter ; and it 
has now progressed until, at a meeting in 
Oberlin last week of the Congregational 
Committee on Comity, Federation and 
Unity, it was voted to ask the President 
of the Methodist Protestant General 
Conference to appoint a committee of 
conference on terms of union. Such a 
committee will surely be appointed, and 
several local conferences of both bodies 
have already taken action favoring the 
union of the two. The Methodist Prot- 
estants are somewhat more strongly gov- 
erned than the Congregationalists. Yet 
on the other hand the Congregational 
drift is toward closer connectionalism. 
The Congregationalists now have one so- 
ciety, that of Ministerial Relief, which is 
under the National Council as strictly as 
the Presbyterian Boards are under the 
General Assembly, and their home mis- 
sionary societies are now governed by 
delegates from the State conferences, 
which is quite a departure from the 
earlier independence. It would seem 
that if the Methodist Protestants want to 
retain a fairly strong connectional system 
the Congregationalists are moving that 
way. But there are a dozen denomina- 
tions that ought to unite on that basis, 
even altho the leading organ of the Dis- 
ciples has lately declared with great em- 
phasis that they could have no part in 
such a union, because: 

“ As long as Congregational churches prac- 
tic for Christian baptism a Romish substitute 
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for the Lord’s holy ordinance, it is folly to talk 
about a union of the ‘ Congregational and 
Christian [Disciple] churches.’ ” 


& 


Our Native Shade Trees. 


Our streets present a less sightly ap- 
pearance than fifty years ago and are 
bordered with less perfect trees. This is 
true, of course with many exceptions, 
especially about our suburban towns. 
The best examples of tree planting of 
the present time are parks owned by men 
of wealth and planted under the advice 
of educated nurserymen. Some of our 
suburban streets are also ideal, but as a 
whole the streets of America present an 
array of ragged and diseased trees that 
do not fulfil their functions for shade. 
Yet among our native trees we have the 
grandest in the world for general utility 
and for use in our highways. 

At the head of all we may place 
the American Linden. It is cousin to 
that which in Germany is glorified in 
national song. Our American linden, or 
basswood, spreads into a symmetrical 


head, which gives absolutely perfect 


sLade. Apart from its glorious foliage 
the linden stands conspicuous among 
forest trees for its magnificent bloom, 
which covers the tree in midsummer. 
These flowers furnish a larger amount 
of honey than is gathered by bees from 
any other single source. The young 
growth of the basswood shows a per- 
ceptible reddening of color during the 
winter months. For general utility the 
American chestnut ranks alongside the 
linden. The foliage is rich and strong, 
adapting it to use in our highways. 
Everybody knows the fruit of this tree 
and how much it adds to the picturesque 
beauty as well as the pecuniary value of 
the chesnut. These great prickly bolls 
add a peculiar contrast to the light green 
foliage of summer and the golden brown 
of autumn. 

Two more of our most valuable street 
trees are the hickory and the beech. The 
hickory is delightfully clean in foliage 
and is seldom troubled by insects. It 
classes with the white ash with trees that 
send their leaves out late in spring. This 
does not detract from their value as 
street trees, because shade is not needed 
until the sun grows fervid in June. The 
most beautiful in leaf and form of the 
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hickories is the shell-bark. There is a 
sub-variety, which bears nuts of extraor- 
dinary size. Americans have for some 
reason failed to appreciate the beech. It 
has been ruthlessly cut away until large 
territories where it was a common forest 
tree scarcely show a single specimen. It 
is a clean and healthy tree, and during 
the last fifty years has had only one 
enemy, a borer attacking it at the surface 
of the soil. It limbs out near to the 
ground, making a lawn peculiarly beau- 
tiful; yet we know of but one beech park 
in America. For street use the tree must 
be trimmed higher up. The limbs are 
dense and close, letting not a ray of sun- 
light through, but giving a rich golden 
hue during the autumn months from the 
intense brownish yellow foliage. Hid in 
this foliage are bushels of the child-loved 
nuts. The beeches hold their foliage not 
only late in autumn, but sometimes all 
winter. 

The universal popularity of the maple 
for a street tree is due probably to the 
exquisite form of its foliage and its 
beautiful autumn coloring, as well as the 
fact that it is associated with a great in- 
dustry. Our fathers had little sugar in 
their houses except that which they 
themselves could make from maple 
trees. The sugar maple, however, is not 
the best for either streets or parks. It 
is easily injured by careless trimming 
and its bark will not endure hot sun- 
shine. It is due to the general planting 
of the maple that we have such a general 
decadence in our shade trees. It is diffi- 
cult to find a single perfect specimen 
along our highways. Better is it to use 
the scarlet flowering or soft maple. The 
Norway is not a native, but it is better 
in all ways than any other maple for both 
park and street. Its sap is white and 
acrid. The leaves in autumn become a 
soft canary yellow. It grows one-fourth 
faster than our native maples. 

The whole family of walnuts deserves 
a place in this list of trees valuable for 
shade. The black walnut is a noble na- 
tive and the butternut has a habit of 
throwing out immense arms, not unlike a 
huge apple tree. There is only one ob- 
jection to this family and that is that few 
things will grow anywhere near their 
roots. The mulberry is another tree 
which gives dense, close shade as well as 
delicious fruit. It would probably be 
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more popular at the present time if it 
had not been planted some seventy-five 
years ago very generally in connection 
with the silk-making mania. It was 
hoped that the silk worm could be do- 
mesticated in this country by feeding it 
upon the leaves of the mulberry. Both 
fell into disrepute together. Yet the 
American red mulberry is really one of 
the most luxuriant and beautiful trees, 
well adapted to our streets. 

Among other native trees, entirely 
hardy as far north as Vermont, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful in foliage, are the 
persimmon and the Kentucky coffee tree. 
Both of these trees bear large fruit, that 
of the former being eatable, and the seed 
of the latter used as a substitute for cof- 
fee. The Kentucky coffee tree is unique, 
its broad spreading limbs drooping very 
gracefully and giving most delightful 
shade. The male tree is the one suitable 
for highways, while the female tree 
stands too stiffly erect, like a poplar. Con- 
trary to common opinion, the persim- 
mon endures the severest winters of our 
Northern States. Increased attention to 
beautifying our streets will bring more 
of our native trees into prominence. 
There are, of course, other varieties than 
those we have named that are available; 
perhaps, above all the noble white elm, 
in some parts of the country the very 
king of street trees. The tulip tree and 
the cucumber magnolia are both entirely 
hardy in our Northern States and they 
are endowed with a foliage of a tropical 
sort, as well as conspicuously large and 
fine flowered. The magnolia would 
make a specially good shade tree for our 
highways. It stands as erect as a plumb 
line. Americans should cherish their na- 
tive trees and see that they are not only 
not destroyed, but are more generally 
distributed. Wild forest habitants by 
original nature, we have domesticated 
them to our service and companionship. 
Their value in our streets is increasing 
as the forest disappears. 

The custom of using nut and fruit 
trees along the highways should be en- 
couraged. It is practical economy. In 
some of the German States no other 
trees are now planted. Not only are nut 
trees universally planted, but they are 
under the care of commissioners, and 
they are sources of public revenue. What 
would he the result of displacing all 
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other trees in our American highways 
by fruit trees and nut trees and the bee- 
feeding trees? Each section of the coun- 
try would, of course, select those varie- 
ties which are indigenous to the region. 
Apples, pears and cherries will thrive 
throughout a very wide zone and in some 
sections they are ffeely planted in the 
highway. The wood of some of the 
pears is peculiarly tenacious and the tree 
is a sufficiently upright grower for shade. 

Trees have been called scavengers of 
the atmosphere. They take up tons of 
moisture every day from the streets, ab- 
sorbing the carbonic poisons, which they 
weave into foliage and flowers, and send- 
ing out purified oxygen for human be- 
ings to breathe. It is this service, as well 
as their shade, which makes them in- 
valuable companions along our streets. 
A treeless land is uninhabitable. Our 
city streets should be invariably wide 
enough for rows of healthy trees, and 
our country highways should be con- 
tinuous parks. Forestry in the United 
States will ultimately include the care 
of our streets and of our public parks 
and will sacredly guard them against 


mutilation. 
& 


General Booth and His Family 


THE decline in public interest in this 
country in the Salvation Army began 
with the secession of Commander Bal- 
lington Booth and Mrs. Booth to or- 
ganize the Volunteers seven years ago. 
Since then two others of General Booth’s 
children, who had devoted their lives to 
the Salvation Army, have withdrawn 
from it, unable to submit to the condi- 
tions under which it was controlled by 
their father. One can perhaps imagine 
the pain which such a decision involved, 
much greater than in the case of hun- 
dreds of others who have withdrawn, but 
who were not forced to resist such strong 
parental influences. The last of these 
secessions is that of Mrs. Booth-Clibborn, 
who was regarded as the special succes- 
sor of her noble mother. 

One of the chief blunders that “ Gen 
eral” Booth has made is his evident at 
tempt to establish a family dynasty. 
His conduct would be called nepotism in 
a secular army. The chief posts of honor 
are given to his children or to his daugh- 
ters’ husbands, in which latter case the 
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daughter has equal or superior authority 
with her husband. It is a matter of com- 
mon report that the four daughters 
agreed, at their father’s desire, that they 
would never marry any one who would 
not accept their superior authority in 
Army matters, and Mrs. Booth-Clib- 
born’s unwillingness to maintain the con- 
tract led to severe rebuke from London 
and was one cause of her final with- 
drawal. Where the son-in-law has, as 
has Booth-Tucker in the United States, 
the title of Commander, the wife holds a 
unique title, here that of Consul, and her 
authority is nominally equal to that of 
the Commander, but really it is supreme. 
Until protests were made by the staff she 
always signed her name above the Com- 
mander’s on official documents. 

A curious illustration of this nepotism 
occurred in the appointment of Lucy, an 
immature girl not twenty years old, to 
be Commander of the Army in India. 
In this case competent and experienced 
officers were passed by, and the result 
has been anything but happy. The pe- 
culiar conditions of the country, the in- 
tricate difficulties of caste and tribal dif- 
ferences, the complexities of officeship 
and soldiery, made the post of leader one 
of exceptional responsibiiity, only to be 
filled by a man of the greatest experience, 
devotion and ability. Such men the In- 
dian Army possessed, men who had 
grown up with the movement, and by 
years of self-sacrificing toil established 
themselves in the esteem and affection 
of the rank and file. But the “ General,” 
to the amazement of the entire Army, 
appointed his youngest daughter, not out 
of her teens. The work was all but 
wrecked; the best officers were driven 
from the ranks, and the work received a 
shock from which it still suffers. 

It is our impression that a very con- 
siderable reconstruction of the work of 
the Salvation Army is to be desired, but 
that it is not possible so long as the 
“General ” does not retire. The Army 
is topheavy with officers. The “ target ” 
system encourages activity, but it also 
promotes slovenliness of discipline. A 
“target” is set before each officer, so 
many more soldiers, meetings, conver- 
sions, War Crys sold; a promotion de- 
pends on the reports that can be made. 
What shall an officer do, sent to a post 
where his predecessor’s reports do not 
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seem borne out by the conditions found? 
Will he be willing to confess a failure 
and lose favor at headquarters? 

That the Salvation Army has done a 
noble work we acknowledge and affirm. 
We know it has attracted a multitude of 
enthusiastic and devoted people who have 
spent their young lives in its service. 
But we know, too, that a multitude of its 
best officers have left it, led by those 
highest in authority, and by the “Gen- 
eral’s” favorite children. The British 
Army was found to be wanting, in South 
Africa, not in the courage of its soldiers, 
but in its staff. Downing Street needed 
sweeping, and sweeping changes are 
needed in the Salvation Army. 

vt 
Last week in this city an 
old “ morality ” play was 
revived. The “ morality ” 
play was the connecting link between the 
ancient “ miracle” plays and the mod- 
ern drama, and flourished from the reign 
of Henry VI to that of Elizabeth. These 
plays were written by monks and had 
their origin in the old liturgical inter- 
ludes which were part of the regular re- 
ligious services of the continental Chris- 
tian churches as far back as the fourth 
century. Confined first in acting to the 
priesthood they were played in church- 
yards and represented the “ mysteries ” 
or “ miracles ” as portrayed in the Bible 
and the lives of the saints. As time went 
on, however, they evolved into the “ mo- 
rality ” plays where the characters lost 
their special individualities and became 
half allegorical and half realistic. The 
play given last week was entitled 
“Everyman,” and portrayed the reli- 
gious life of humanity as then taught by 
the Church and accepted by the laity. 
God, seeing the wickedness of the world, 
sent “ Death ” to summon “ Everyman ” 
to final judgment. “ Everyman” seeks 
aid and consolation from “ Goodfellow- 
ship ” and “ Kinsfolk;” from “ Knowl- 
edge,” “ Beauty,” “ Strength,” “ Discre- 
tion ” and “ Five Wits,” but all these de- 
sert him sooner or later on his journey 
through the world, save his “ Good 
Deeds,” who after “ Everyman’s ” death 
alone intercedes for him at the throne of 
God and obtains assurances of his eternal 
salvation. It will thus be seen that 
“Everyman” is a dramatic “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” As an allegory most crit- 


“ Everyman” 
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ics consider it a pattern of perfection, 
and as presented last week it will cer- 
tainly appeal to every one with deep re- 
ligious feelings and to all critical stu- 
dents of literature and the stage. To the 
average theatergoer, however, it will 
doubtless seem stilted, stupid and tire- 
some, while by a certain type of piety 
it will be considered blasphemous, 
inasmuch as God is personified in the 
drama and appears in the clouds speak- 
ing. The play, however, is passionate- 
ly, childishly and genuinely religious, 
and altho the devout and allegorical 
imagery will not carry conviction to a 
twentieth century audience, the lack of 
it is more than made up by its mystical, 
poetical, dramatic and lugubrious naiveté. 
“Everyman ” is acceptably acted ; and it 
is most appropriately staged in a music 
hall instead of a theatre, tho a church 
would be better still. The costumes are 
richly medieval in color and design, and 
add a stately picturesqueness to the im- 
pressive monotony of the actors’ dec- 
lamation. In fine, the revival of “ Every- 
man” is a cause for congratulation. 


ca 


Just at the right time, when 
the offense is committed 
and the law broken, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt utters a sharp order con- 
demning men of his own party for 
disobeying the law which forbids office- 
holders to solicit political contributions 
from other office-holders or clerks in the 
departments. President Roosevelt does 
not forget that he was once a Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner and he is not slow to 
maintain a high standard. Here was 
Senator Quay sending out, or signing, 
circulars addressed to office-holders from 
Pennsylvania asking contributions. In 
the Ohio case the Republican appeal was 
signed by a member of Congress and sev- 
eral officials, and when the Civil. Service 
Commission called attention to the breach 
of the law they refused to withdraw their 
appeal. President Roosevelt’s order 
quotes the law, declares that the law is 
violated in the above cases, tells the 
clerks and other officials that they are 
forbidden by another section even to pay 
any political contribution to any member 
of Congress or other office-holder, and 
that they may pay non-office-holders or 
not as they choose, and that they will be 


Political 
Assessments 
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protected in the free exercise of their 
preference. Such a law as this is needed, 
and we are glad that we have a President 
who does not believe in making the offices 
spoils of party war, but does believe in 
permanency of tenure and hates corrup- 
tion in politics. 


Dr. Parkhurst is as hearty 
in his occasional praising 
as he is vigorous in his more frequent 
mood of denunciation. His admiration 
of President Roosevelt’s intervention was 
genuinely hearty, in his last Sunday’s 
sermon. Another point he made deserves 
attention. He told of the Bloomfield 
judge who discharged a little girl ar- 
rested for picking up coal along the rail- 
road, declaring that just at present it is 
no crime to take coal when necessity 
forces. Says Dr. Parkhurst: 

“If I were dying of starvation and had no 
means of buying a piece of bread, and were 
to go by a baker’s where bread was within 
reach, I should help myself to it. And the 
way I should reason would be this: That 
bread belongs to the baker, but it is more 
God’s bread than it is the baker’s and I am 
one of God’s little boys, and therefore under- 
stand the proximity of this loaf to be answer 
to the prayer I offered my Father this morn- 
ing. ‘ Give me this day my daily bread.’ ” 


Stealing Coal 


His principle of necessity is one easily 
misapplied, but it is right, notwithstand- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s reply to the man whose 
excuse for stealing a loaf of bread was 
that he “ must live.” “I don’t see the 
necessity,” said the rude moralist. And 
so said the custodians of morality when 
David stole the shew-bread for his starv- 
ing soldiers; but our Lord said he did 
right. 
x 

Jim Younger, member of the famous 
James Band,’ which committed all sorts 
of depredations in the Southwest after 
the Civil War, and who had lately been 
pardoned after twenty-five years in State 
Prison, has committed suicide and left 
behind him this revelation to the world: 

“T have done nothing wrong.” “ There is 
no such thing as a personal God. God is uni- 
versal and I know him well and am not 
afraid.” 
In old times the fool said in his heart; 
“There is no God,” and enjoyed life as 
long as he could; now he writes, “ There 
is no God,” and commits suicide. 
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Registration of Policies 


Ir is not usual for life insurance so- 
licitors to hunt their game in couples, but 
two of them sent in their cards to a lead- 
ing brewer and through the open door 
saw him tear the cards and drop them 
in the basket. The private secretary 
came back and said, “Mr. B. cannot 
see you.” “ Well,” said one, “ please 
return our cards; they cost a penny 
apiece and will not do him any good.” 
The secretary, with a twinkle in his eye, 
went into the private office, and returned 
with a nickel, Mr. B. not having any pen- 
nies handy. “ We also are out of pen- 
nies,” said the spokesman, “ but here are 
three more cards to balance, which please 
hand Mr. B. with our compliments.” 
But the brewer had heard and he called 
out, “ Say, send those fellows in here; 
I don’t need any insurance, but I’d like 
to become acquainted with them.” They 
came in and submitted to him a proposi- 
tion to buy $10,000 of New York State 
3% per cent. gold bonds on the install- 
ment plan, with the distinct proviso that 
if he died before the payments were com- 
pleted the bonds would be turned over 
forthwith to his estate. “ Mr. B. became 
interested, examined the registration fea- 
ture of the 20-year Security bonds and 
signed an application, adding that the 
registration of policies by the State of 
New York was as good to him as a 
United States gold bond, as he believed 
without New York the United States 
would be in bad shape.” 

So runs this story, told about agents 
of a small company, the Security. The 
story is worth reprinting for its good 
and obvious moral: that all sorts of peo- 
ple are met in this world, that self-pos- 
session and courtesy are excellent quali- 
ties to carry around, and that the life in- 
surance solicitor should always believe in 
and uphold the dignity and importance 
of his business. But we decidedly dis- 
approve of the method in this case after 
a hearing was obtained. The “ bonds ” 
are not in any sense bonds of the State 
of New York. The State does not 
guarantee them or become responsible 
for them, and they are not as good as a 
United States bond. If the brewer sup- 
posed them to be such, as the language 
quoted implies that he did, he was de- 


ceived by a misrepresentation, which was 
innocent or guilty on part of the agents, 
according to their knowledge or lack of 
knowledge. 

Many years ago a company, which 
afterward failed, made its specialty of 
policies registered by this State and ad- 
vertised that such policies were secured 
“as” or “like” national bank notes. 
We have explained the difference before, 
but let us briefly do so again. Upon de- 
posit of Government bonds the Govern- 
ment issued to the national banks notes 
for circulation equal to 90 per cent. of 
the face value of such bonds. There 
were other provisions intended to secure 
the notes, but this one was ample, and no 
note ever failed or could fail to be worth 
its face value, regardless of what hap- 
pened to the bank. Registration by the 
State of New York consists in accepting 
the custody of the reserve on policies and 
certifying to that fact. We have repeat- 
edly explained what reserve is, and the 
unlikeness between these two cases ought 
to be apparent. Whoever is asked to buy 
any life insurance policy because it is 
registered and guaranteed by the State 
should inquire particularly when the 
State went into the business of indorsing 
private contracts and what is the con- 
sideration for so doing. He may also 
take THE INDEPENDENT, if he will, for 
the statement that any such representa- 
tion about life insurance policies is a 
misrepresentation. 


THE death of Luther R. Marsh re- 
calls the notoriety he obtained some years 
ago by becoming a victim to the woman 
who bore the singular name of Diss de 
Bar. He had a credulous side and a 
weak spot, and this adventuress found 
it. After this episode, we now read, his 
friends persuaded him to put the rem- 
nant of his fortune in life annuities. For 
a man of 75, with no heirs who had any 
just expectations from him, this was not 
an unwise step, and he proved one of 
the annuitants who get the best of the 
bargain, for he lived to 90. Yet is it 
inaccurate to say that he received back 
“many times ” his deposit. The rate of 
annual return to a man of 75 is 15.82 per 
cent., and in 15 years this would be a 
little over two and a third times the 
amount deposited. 
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An Interesting Tariff Case 


A CASE pending on appeal before Gen- 
eral Appraiser Jewell directs public at- 
tention to an important ruling of the 
Collector of Customs at Philadelphia, and 
also to the practice of German (and 
some American) manufacturers of exact- 
ing high prices at home while selling at 
much lower prices abroad. As it is now 
very difficult to obtain American steel 
billets here for the use of manufacturers 
who do not themselves produce steel, 
about 10,000 tons were recently ordered 
from Germany. When the first lot, of 
about 1,000 tons, arrived at Philadelphia 
it was entered at the Custom House at 
the value of 65 marks per ton, this hav- 
ing been the price paid by the importers. 
The Collector decided, however, that the 
dutiable value was 95 marks per ton, be- 
cause that is the price in the German 
home market. The effect of this decision 
—from which an appeal was taken—was 
to increase the duties by just one-third, 
and to make the cost of the billets so 
high that they could not be imported to 
advantage. 

It is the custom of the combinations or 
Trusts in the German iron and steel in- 
dustry to make a high price for buyers 
at home and a much lower price for ex- 
port. The importers of these billets ad- 
mit that the price for buyers in Germany is 
95 marks, but say that as they paid only 
the recognized export price of 65 marks 
they ought not to be required to pay tariff 
duties on anything more than that. This 
seems reasonable. One of them is also 
reported to have said that he believed 
the imposition of duties upon the higher 
price was due in some way to the influ- 
ence of the Steel Corporation, “ with 
which we are in competition ;” but there 
is no evidence to support such an ex- 
planation. 

If the decision is sustained, however, 
the effect of it will be very injurious to 
the comparatively small independent 
manufacturers of nails, wire, sheets, etc., 
who are at present unable to procure 
American billets even at quoted prices. 
The exaction of the higher duty will tend 
to drive them out of business and to as- 
sist the Corporation and a few other large 
concerns that produce billets for their 
own use and, to some extent, for sale. 
This may also be the effect of the recent 
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reduction, by the Corporation, of the 
prices of sheets, wire nails and wire, 
while the price of the raw material (bil- 
lets) remains substantially unchanged. 

Between the unexpectedly high duty 
on imported billets and this narrowing 
of the margin of profit for small inde- 
pendent manufacturers who must buy 
billets, American or foreign, the lot of 
such manufacturers does not appear to 
be a happy one at present. It will be 
observed, however, that such hardship as 
they may be suffering is not due to the 
‘* economies of combination ” and natural 
causes, but to others of an artificial char- 
acter, which play their part in discourag- 
ing competition, and in promoting con- 
solidation and concentration by reducing 
the number of independent manufactur- 
ers. As for the higher tariff, those who 
uphold the Collector’s decision should re- 
member that some of our exporting man- 
ufacturers also have both a home price 
and a foreign price, and that there is 
such a thing as retaliation. 


& 


PLANS for the combination of the 
great beef companies in one corporation 
are said to have been completed. A char- 
ter for a United States Packing Com- 
pany has been procured in New Jersey. 
The Chicago packers assert, however, 
that they are not interested in it. 


....Lhe Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany recently gave to the Baldwin works 
a second order for locomotives, this time 
for 150, making 350 in all. It will build 
175 in its own shops. The Northwestern 
Road has ordered 3,000 freight cars, and 
the Great Northern 2,500. 

...-Cornelius P. Rosemon, formerly 
with Kountze Bros. and John Munroe & 
Co., and since 1890 cashier of Blair & 
Co., has opened a new banking house in 
this city. Mr. Rosemon is identified with 
church and benevolent enterprises in 
Brooklyn, which has been his home since 
1886. 

....Senator Clark and E. H. Harri- 
man, of the Union Pacific, have reached 
an agreement as to railroads from Salt 
Lake to Los Angeles and the Pacific. The 
Senator will have that field to himself, 
and will not invade territory elsewhere 
from which Mr. Harriman desires to ex- 
clude him. 
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Itching Skin 


Distress by day and night— 

That’s the complaint of those who are so un- 
fortunate as to be afflicted with eczema or salt 
rheum—and outward applications do not cure. 
They can’t. 


The source of the trouble is in the blood— 
make that pure and this scaling, burning, itch- 
ing skin disease will disappear. 

“I was taken with an itching on my arms which 
proved very disagreeable. I concluded it was salt 
rheum and bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
In two days after I began taking it I felt better and it 
was not long before I was cured. Have never had 


any skin disease since.” Mrs. Ipa B. Warp, Cove 
Point, Md. 


“TI was troubled with eczema for some time, but 
have had no return of the disease since taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.” J. G. Hings, Franks, III. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Rid the blood of all impurities and cure all 
eruptions. Accept no substitute for Hood’s. 


_ “PERFECT” 


(Trade-Mark) 


furnaces_e Ranges 


Do more work and 


SAVE more COAL 


than any other kind. 

Universally adopted by leading Architects 
and Builders. 
RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 
M’f'rs, 232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. 8. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


New York ; Boston 
Steck Excha snot MEMBERS } weock Exchange 


Private wires to Bester. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and hmond. 


CHOICE WINTER APPLES 


Of all the leading sorts; and best keepers. Carefully selected 
ae ms Gas per Bas eld livered to freight depot. 
ce, r Barrel, delive reight depot. 

* F. E. GILBE 


“SUFFERERS FROM 
DYSPEPSIA A 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


| an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
| mucous membrane of the stomach, 
| thus removing the cause of the disease, 
| and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading 
| physicians. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 


| tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
| wonderful results. Address 


et etait 


| Dept. E, 57 Prince St., - New York. 


BALTIMORE. 





Address 
RT, Erie, Pa 
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To Those Who 
Suffer from 
Skin Disease 


READ THIS 


A few months ago I was traveling in the 
mountains of Southern Mexico, and found a 
tribe of Indians there using a wild shrub for the 
cure of all kinds of skin trouble. The name of 
the shrub is EL CONDOR, and I myself : 
saw some wonderful cures effected by it. I WHY 


, s =. buyin common unknowns, 
brought home a quantity of the shrub, and will when, at the same cost, you can 


a k th full di bf ie f get a substantial, popular 
om a pac age, wit irections, to any suf- Jewel Stove 
ferer who wishes to try it. 

I do not ask any money unless you are bene- 


fited, in which case remit me one dollar. If no 











benefit there is no charge, and you yourself are 
the judge. Address 


THE DETROIT STOVE WORKS 
has grown to be the “ Largest Stove Plant in 
the World " because it makes the best stoves. 


L/ your dealer does not sell Fewel. 
J . TH OM AS “arise us. Address Beles. : 
Detroit Stove Works 
Detroit Chicago 




















Terminal Island, - - California. 


USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 


Ghe WALTER SANITARIUM, 


Walier’s Park. ‘Wernuersvilie), Pa. 
Open ali the year. All modern conveniences, Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


St. Denis Dotel 2 eee A light Russia 


Broadway and Eleventh Street 7 Stove for coal 0 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN | I wood. Just 


Table dhote Breakfast and Dinner RN thing for this 
Rooms from $1.00 Day up. Wau 
Rooms with Bath from per Day up. 7 : of the year. 
The he Conventens Lecation, Testefal Aprolatment, : =| 
Barsing ot Le onal Excellence are characteristic (? 2 ‘al Send for Circular. 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
f the highest order. 


"yeanaaaa TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors BARSTOW STOVE CO. 


Providence. Boston. New Ye 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


d choicest collection of Grad 
eede ee offered in the United — foe tusnien: 
ine thee baal. It includes a full line 


Eddy Refrigerators O«r Standard fo he 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances, 


Goods carefuliy packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. ist St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





Photo Elctrotype Engraving 60 





DESIGNERS and # 
# & ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK, 
Telephone, 1704 John. 





NO DRUGS. 


JUST PROPER FOOD AND REST. 

The regular user of drugs to relieve pain is 
on the wrong track. Find the cause and remedy 
it by proper food and quit drugs for temporary 
relief or you will never get well. 

A minister’s wife writes :—“ Three years ago, 
while living at Rochester, N. Y., where my 
husband was pastor of one of the city churches, 
I was greatly reduced from nervous prostra- 
tion and anemia and was compelled to go to 
a well-known Eastern sanitarium for my health. 
My stomach was in bad shape from badly 
selected food; I was an habitual user of Car- 
bonate of Magnesia and my physicians made 
every endeavor to break up this most damag- 
ing habit, but all to no purpose, 

At the sanitarium I[ was given Grape-Nutsand 
learned the value of the food. I used it continu- 
ously, eating it at nearly every meal, and my re- 
covery was rapid. Its use enabled me to eat and 
digest food and to give up the drug habit and I 
am now completely restored to good health. 

At the present time I am able to attend to my 
household and family duties, pursue music, 
which was formerly my profession, besides 
reading and studying, all of which I was totally 
unable to do at the time referred to.’” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 








Indtvidual Communion Capa 


PASTORS and church boards wishing to examine the system of the ‘‘ Individual 

Cup” at the Communion Service are invited to inspect our stock of high-grade 
sets in the most approved designs. The steadily increasing demand for this system of 
distributing the wine has led us to make a careful study of all conditions, and we can 
show churches the most approved cups, trays and incidental utensils. 





The design is simple and ecclesiastical in outline. The service is heavily plated 
on one of the strongest metals known in the arts, thus insuring great strength and-light- 
ness of weight. It is so constructed as to prevent all clinking or rattling of the cups. 

All the churches that are using this service are enthusiastic in its merits. Refer- 
ences given. [Illustrations sent on application. 


REED @ BARTON, 
SILVERSMITHS 


41 Union Square ‘eg or xe 
NEW YORK 


JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 








6 Maiden Lane 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


CorNELIUs pP Rosemon, 
BANKER, 33 WALL ST. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Commission orders executed on all the Exchanges 
of this country and Europe. 


Bills en Unien of London and Smiths Bank, Limited, 
London. 


Foreign Exchange Bought. 
Depesits received subject te check. 


WESTERN LANDS 


and Defaulted Mertgages 
Bought fer Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 131 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS} 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





1876— 1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company otf 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loantiepen: Wel Btete!) se 





ANT FISE Vice- 
[ BALD. 


8 
Vice-Pres’t. G hi’r. EDWARD J 


. Cas . 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, 2d Ass’t Cashi’r 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward ©. Hoyt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. 
Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vietor. Albert H. Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

Issues Letteis ot Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts et the werld. 


INVEST 


Invest your money, not in oil wells—they go dry or burn ; ore 
veins “‘pinch out.” The only safe place for your money is 
where you can see it, in a security based on industrial 


activity. 
A limited number of shares in such a security are offered 


ABOVE 


to small investors for the first time. 


Absolute Security. Highest References. 
For particulars send two-cent stamp to 


V. R. CO., ° "Rochester, NY 


GROUND 
WESTERN LANDS 


ff you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We seli thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, ne charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
fF first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
S rience. Highest references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence, Kansas. 


31 YEARS QUE CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages !ssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
‘ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 871. lowa Falis lowa. 


1 Can Sell Your Real Estate § 


itis. Send description, state price and 
4 "Bat '96. Highest solavences. Offices In 14 cities. : 
W. M. Ostrander, a9 N.A.Bldg., Philadelphia / 


ARKRANTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and it 

subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approvsl, 
R. J. BDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Tet. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA s> SANTA FE 

RAILWAY GOMPAN 

New oe “Qetober 1 

The Board of Directors has declared a dividend (being dh dividend 
No. 4) on the COMMON stock of this Company of 
RS ($2.00) PER te? payable December 1, 1902, es < 
jus net earni lde 
he close 





i 
o'clock P. M. on November 6, 1902, and will be peopenes at the close 
of the annual meeting to be held on December 
Dividend cheques wii] be mailed to holders of lm stock who 
file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasure 
59’ Cedar Street, New 7 York tty. 





INSURANCE 





1851 1902 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


n. Ist, 1902 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 


Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
oltery policy has en: thereon the cash surrender and paid 
» p mrtg ny values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
Pamphiets, _- and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
5. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
oseeesee++++eeseees$19,553,609.71 
Lees teeeecerescesersseseeel 1 y5S32;054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash rey nd values stated in eve licy, and guaran 
ved by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeitire 1 a4 


NEW YORKOFFICE - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 














1860 —— THE —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


IN THE CITY OF N W YORK. 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. , 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
Leather 


JAMES R. PLUM, RSE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, { 2 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also’an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E, COCHRAN, 8d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets, over . ° me = 
Insurance in Force, over + 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 





346 Broadway, New York, 

A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men, Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ‘emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations, It specially provides for 
practical wants. 





Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it. When a man begins to 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. Tae MerropourTan Live INSURANCE 
Company or New York will be glad to explain further, with- . 
out cost or trouble to you. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend 
Annual Statement. 





re-insurance and = Leach oe 
Surplus ne all Liabilities.. 


136, 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ‘Ist, "1902. -$2, 360, 886.83 
THOMAS .H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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-OBFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
mores st nformity with the Ghantes of the Oem 
ares Oo follow ~~ A- 1 eph Fahy wa 


Promluma on Maine rakes from tet January, 
1901, to 81st December, 1 


$3,604,917.63 
ums on + aes not oe off ist 


Pocmstemns marked off frou iat January, 190. 
souls Doumaher, 1901 — 


= pe 


during the Year $275,102.19 
during 


the year, 
<A 54,889.85 $329,992.04 


$3,512,389.71 


were estimated 
and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617, ‘65 $197,649.63 





$430,511.52 1,659,394.66 


Company has the following viz. : 
- and State of New York 
ks York Stock, $5,403,824.00 





Receivable 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
losses under policies payable in f 


and paid to the holders thereof, or their Gisele re 
and after Tuesday, | a ¢. bys next, 
, t mr thereon wi cates to be produced at 
of payment. ane oat 
7 aividen f 40 per cent. is Sectared on the net earned 
miums of ~ company for — vee ending 3ist December, 1901 x 
which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth 


of May —— 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald Fieitmann, 
francis M. Bacon, lement A. Griscom, 
porece Hi Lp at Anson W. Hard, 
Waldro John D. Hewlett, 
w harles D. Leverieb, 
eti 


justay Amsinck, 





William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pree’t. 
BINDERS to hold thirteen copies of Tae InpE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at the 

rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











If You Are Looking 

for a Country Home . 
ON THE WATER, OR : 
If You Underst. 
Handling Real 


you will be interested in prop rty 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which” 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an 
Pictures, description, etc., set 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particu 8. 


SC CUUL 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO, - 
Continental Butiding, 46 Cedar St., a 
NEW YORK. 





J..M. ALLEN, President. 


RANKLIN - Vice-Presid 
"Second _Vice-Presic 
Secretary 

Treasu ‘3 
ROOK. - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 





eee emote erseceene: 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
B. KR. STILLMAN, Secretary, 
H. A. SMITH, Aast. Secretary. 











